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Mondays  are  now  a  little 
blister  in  Orange  County, 
CaBfomia  _ i 


TAKING  , 

Business  Monday  is  The  Orange  OMTOE  / 

County  Register’s  new  weekly  jx'stxx.  / 
business  tab  section,  giving  ^ 

readers  a  comprehensive  package 
of  actionable  business  and  /  4  \  . 

personal  information  as  they 

Each  issue  includes  three  distinct  ,‘^m 

“sections  within  sections,”  all  with 
a  process  color  front  page: 

At  Work  explores  issues  pertaining  to  / 

employment,  the  changing  workplace  and  ways  to 
maximize  job  skills 

On  Money  is  a  weekly  look  at  personal  finance,  investments  and 
tax-planning 

On  Computing  reports  on  personal  computers,  new  releases  in 
hardware  and  software  and  trends  among  users. 

Syndicated  columnists,  coverage  of  small  business  issues,  a  survival 
guide  for  business  travelers  and  reviews  of  business  books  help 
round  the  package  for  Orange  Countys  largest  newspaper  audience. 
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Aurora  •  Elgin  •  Joliet  •  Naperville  •  Waukegan  •  Wheaton 


Third  Largest  Daily  Newspaper 
Buy  In  Illinois! 


The  Beacon-News,  Aurora 
The  Courier-News,  Elgin 
The  Herald-News,  Joliet 
The  News-Sun,  Waukegan 

PLUS 

The  Sun  Publications  in 
Naperville 
and 

The  Journal  in  Wheaton 


Truly  Chicago’s  Affluent 
"Outer  Loop” 


National 

Ranking 


Median 
HH  Income 


Lake  County  #8  $41,617 

Joliet  #17  $37,403 

Aurora-Elgin  #26  $35,136 


Chicago  #29  $33,927 

Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1991 


For  Group  Information 

cau815-439-5310 

3101  Route  30 
Plainfield,  IL  60544-9604 


SixlVuDion 
Peq)]e  In  Midi^an 
Juk  Dont  Get  it 


Over  six  million 
Michiganders  don't 
get  their  news  from 
the  Detroit  papers. 
And  a  good  share  of 
these  people  have 
something  else  in 
common. 

They  live  in  a  thriv¬ 


ing  market  called 
Booth,  Michigan-the 
1 1th  largest  metro 
market  in  America. 
It's  also  the  15th 
largest  retail  mar¬ 
ket-piling  up  over 
thirteen  billion  dol¬ 
lars  in  sales  annually. 


How  do  you  get  to 
these  affluent,  dis¬ 
criminating  readers? 
Call  John  Thomquist 
at  (616)459-1840. 
With  eight  great 
Booth  newspapers, 
he'll  show  you  the 
way  to  a  booming 


market  where  folks 
prefer  to  read  the 
news  from  their  own 
community-instead 
of  Detroit. 


The  Ann  Arbor  News  •  The  Bay  City  Times  •  The  Flint  Journal  •  The  Grand  Rapids  Press 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  *  Kalamazoo  Gazette  •  The  Muskegon  Chronicle  *  The  Saginaw  News 
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JANUARY 

8>9 — Investigative  Repnirters  and  Editors/National  Press  Club,  Joint 
Conference  on  In-depth  Reporting,  Tlie  Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza  at 
Metro  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

1  4- 1  6 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Paper  Valley,  Appleton,  Wis. 

21  -23 — Tennessee  Press  Institute/Tennessee  Press  Association, 
Winter  Convention,  The  Sheraton  Music  City  Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
22-24 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

28- 30 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Winter  Meeting,  The 
Friday  Center,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

29- 3 1  — Michigan  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Amway  Grand  Plaza  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

29-3 1  — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
Tile  Radisson  South  Hotel,  Bkximington,  Minn. 

ScminarsAVorkshofjs/CIinics 

DECEMBER 

2 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  “Covering  Business  and  Fi¬ 
nance  in  the  90s”  Workshop,  The  Radisson  Hotel,  Marlborough,  Mass. 

1  -4 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Quality  Reproduction  for 
Newspapers”  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry,  RtKhester,  N.Y. 

1  4- 1  5 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Improving  Mainte¬ 
nance  Techniques  in  Your  Printing  Plant”  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and 
Education  Center  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

I  T- 1  8 — RtKhester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Quality  Customer  Ser¬ 
vice”  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industry,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

JANUARY 

1  O- 1  5 — American  Press  Institute,  “Editing  the  Weekly  and  Com¬ 
munity  Newspaper”  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

1  O- 1  5 — American  Press  Institute,  “Managing  Newspaper  Market¬ 
ing”  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

24-29 — American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors  Seminar 
(over  75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

24-29 — American  Press  Institute,  “Design  and  Graphics”  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

2 1  -22 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Effective  Scheduling 
and  Production”  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

24- 29 — Poynter  Institute,  “New  Leaders  in  the  Newsroom”  Semi¬ 
nar,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

25- 2Y — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Getting  Started  in  To¬ 
tal  Quality”  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

25-29 — RiKhester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Quality  Management 
for  Photographic  Processing”  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education 
Center  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  RtKhester,  N.Y. 
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About  Awards 

SPJ  Awards.  University  of  North  Carolina  professor 
Raleigh  Mann  was  named  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists’  1992  Outstanding  Campus  Chapter  Adviser.  When 
he  became  adviser  of  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  student  chap¬ 
ter  in  1987,  Mann  revitalized  the  one-member  chapter  to 
50  members  by  the  end  of  his  first  year.  His  counsel  and 
hard  work  guided  the  chapter  to  the  1 987-88  Outstanding 
Campus  Chapter  in  its  region. 

Bowling  Green  State  University  journalism  professor 
James  Gordon  was  the  recipient  of  the  1992  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists’  Distinguished  Teaching  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  Award.  Gordon,  a  photographer,  was  a  journal¬ 
ism  professor  at  BGSU  in  Ohio  from  1966  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1990.  He  established  the  University  Pho¬ 
tography  Service  while  he  was  director  of  news  and 
photography  for  the  university. 

Hall  of  Famers.  The  Missouri  Press  Association  celebrated 
its  125th  anniversary  by  announcing  it  would  induct  nine 
people  into  its  one-year-old  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  inductees  honored  were:  James  W.  Brown  Jr.,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Cass  County  Democrat'Missourian,  Har- 
risonville;  O.W.  Chilton,  publisher  of  the  Caruthersville  De- 
mocrat'Argus  for  more  than  50  years;  Samuel  Clemens, 
known  to  the  world  as  Mark  Twain;  Frank  Lee  Martin,  a 
longtime  professor  and  the  second  dean  of  the  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism;  W.L.  “Les”  Simpson,  retired  publisher 
of  the  Holden  Progress;  E.W.  Stephens,  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri;  Mrs. 
Avis  G.  Tucker,  publisher  of  the  Warrensburg  Star^Journal; 
and  Robert  L.  and  Margaret  Vickery,  longtime  publishers  of 
the  Salem  Hews. 


Chancellor's  Citations.  The  Chancellor’s  Citation 
for  Distinguished  Achievement  recognizes  young  men 
and  women,  under  the  age  of  40,  who  have  excelled  in 
their  respective  fields  of  endeavor.  Barbara  Brandon,  the 
first  and  only  African-American  woman  cartoonist  to 
be  syndicated  in  major  U.S.  newspapers,  received  the 
Chancellor’s  Citation  for  Distinguished  Achievement 
in  Visual  Arts;  and  Charles  W.  Stevens,  Page  One  De¬ 
partment  editor  at  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  received  the 
Chancellor’s  Citation  for  Distinguished  Achievement 
in  Journalism. 


Mary  Goddard  Awards.  Three  Oklahoma  journalists 
are  the  first  recipients  of  the  Mary  Goddard  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  Awards.  Sally  Maxwell,  news  editor  for  the  Salli' 
saw  Sequoyah  County  Times,  received  a  $2,500  scholarship; 
first  runner-up  Pat  Hammert,  staff  writer  for  the  El  Reno 
Tribune,  a  $500  scholarship;  and  second  runner-up  Curtis 
Killman,  staff  writer  for  the  Edmond  Evening  Sun,  a  $250 
scholarship. 

The  award  is  named  for  one  of  Oklahoma’s  top  jour¬ 
nalists,  who  wrote  for  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  for  33 
years.  The  award  is  administered  by  the  Oklahoma  News¬ 
paper  Foundation. 
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In  Brief 

News  exec  cleared 
of  sexual 
assault  charges 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  WILLIAM 
Prescott  Allen  Jr.,  of  Montrose,  Colo., 
has  been  cleared  of  charges  that  he 
sexually  assaulted  two  adolescent 
girls. 

The  71 -year-old  Allen  said  he  was 
“elated”  with  the  verdict,  but  said  the 
case  never  should  have  gone  to  trial. 

“This  .  .  .  should  have  been  worked 
out  ahead  of  time  in  the  family,”  he 
said.  “As  far  as  my  reputation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  regardless  of  the  verdict,  I  feel 
it  has  been  tarnished.” 

The  girls  who  brought  the  accusa¬ 
tions  are  related  to  Allen,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  former  publisher  of  the 
Montrose  Daily  Press. 

Defense  lawyers  said  the  accusations 
stemmed  from  bitter  disagreements  and 
ill  feelings  within  the  family. 

A  15-year-old  girl  testified  Allen 
raped  her  in  1989,  and  the  13-year- 
old  girl  said  he  attempted  to  rape  her 
in  1990. 

Allen  was  charged  Jan.  30  with  two 
counts  of  sexually  assaulting  a  child 
from  a  position  of  trust  and  one  count 
of  sexual  assault  as  a  pattern  of  abuse. 

Allen  stepped  down  as  publisher  in 
1986,  and  his  son,  William  “Scott” 
Allen  III,  took  over  and  serves  as  the 
paper’s  current  publisher. 

The  Daily  Press  played  the  story  on 
the  original  charges  on  its  front  page 
and  had  daily  coverage  of  the  trial.  The 
newspaper  ran  a  lengthy  front-page  sto¬ 
ry  on  Allen’s  acquittal.  — AP 

Suspect  arrested 
in  murder  of 
columnist’s  daughter 

ALMOST  15  YEARS  after  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Chicago  Sun-Times  columnist 
Dorsey  Connors  disappeared,  a  suspect 
has  been  arrested. 

Hoffman  Estates,  Ill.,  police  on  Nov. 
2  arrested  the  husband  of  the  daughter 
and  charged  him  with  murder  and 
bribery. 

Authorities  say  Edward  J.  Lyng  beat, 
bound  and  stabbed  his  39-year-old  wife 
Stephanie  Lyng,  on  Oct.  25, 1977. 


They  say  Edward  Lyng  buried  the 
body  in  a  still  undisclosed  location  in 
Lake  County,  III.  The  body  has  never 
been  recovered. 

Police  considered  Lyng  a  suspect 
immediately  after  the  disappearance, 
but  a  girlfriend  supplied  an  alibi.  Po¬ 
lice  say  the  girlfriend  recanted  her  sto¬ 
ry  when  confronted  by  officers  armed 
with  new  evidence  in  the  case  from  a 
nephew  of  Lyng. 

Settlement 

THE  GLOBE  AND  MAIL  of  Toronto 
reached  a  two-year  contract  settlement 
Nov.  1 1  with  the  430  employees  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Southern  Ontario  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

Under  terms  of  the  deal,  which  re¬ 
quires  ratification  from  SONG  mem¬ 
bers,  employees  will  receive  a  2%  wage 
increase  retroactive  to  July  1,  1992.  An¬ 
other  2%  increase  will  become  effective 
July  1, 1993. 

Top  minimum  weekly  salary  for  re¬ 
porters  with  six  years’  experience  will 
increase  from  $1,077  Canadian  to 
$1,120  over  the  life  of  the  contract.  Top 
minimum  for  senior  circulation  workers 
will  increase  from  $977  to  $1,016  during 
the  contract. 

SONG  represents  employees  in  the 
editorial,  circulation,  delivery  and  main¬ 
tenance  departments. 

Weekly  goes  daily 

THE  WEEKLY  ALAMOSA  (Colo.) 
t^ews  became  the  Alamosa  Daily 
News,  publishing  Tuesday  through 
Saturday. 

Ray  James,  news  editor,  was  named 
managing  editor  of  the  daily  and  will 
supervise  a  staff  of  mostly  college  in¬ 
terns  and  students,  plus  one  full-time 
reporter. 

As  a  daily,  the  News  goes  head  to 
head  with  the  Alamosa-based  Valley 
Courier,  which  publishes  six  times  a 
week  with  about  3,500  subscribers. 

The  News  has  only  450  subscribers, 
but  James  said  that  number  has  doubled 
since  a  year  ago.  The  paper  was  founded 
in  January  1991  by  SLV  Publishing, 
which  owns  a  string  of  six  other  week¬ 
lies  in  southern  Colorado. 

Courier  editor  John  Hill  said  the 
competitor  fills  a  local  news  void  that 


his  valleywide  paper  can’t  always  plug. 

He  noted  that  the  Courier  carries 
state,  national  and  international  news 
via  Associated  Press  that  the  News 
does  not. 

“It’s  a  unique  situation,  a  small  com¬ 
munity  this  size  with  two  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,”  said  James,  “but  if  Denver  can 
survive  with  two  dailies,  then  surely 
Alamosa  can.” 

New  weekly 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  INC., 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  is  planning  to  start  a  news¬ 
paper  in  Parker,  Ariz.  by  mid-Decem¬ 
ber. 

The  Parker  Pilot  will  be  a  weekly. 

Dave  Porter,  publisher  of  WNI’s 
twice-weekly  Palo  Verde  Times  in 
Blythe,  Calif.,  will  be  publisher.  Dona 
James,  former  publisher,  editor  and 
sales  manager  for  WNI  in  Douglas, 
Ariz.,  and  Blythe,  will  be  the  editor. 
The  Pilot  will  be  a  community  newspa¬ 
per  with  emphasis  on  local  news  and 
photographs,  said  Porter. 

WNI  is  a  family-owned  print  media 
company  which  operates  community 
newspapers  in  14  rural  Arizona  commu¬ 
nities  plus  Blythe. 

Papert  publishes 
ad  directories 

THE  PAPERT  COMPANIES  newspa¬ 
per  representative  firm  has  published 
the  1 992  Papert/Branham  Companies  — 
Advertising  Directories,  a  listing  of 
names,  addresses,  and  phone  numbers 
of  advertising  agencies  and  buyer  ser¬ 
vices,  newspapers,  magazines,  radio, 
television  and  cable  tv,  farm  publica¬ 
tions  and  trade  publications. 

The  directories  cover  nine  major 
advertising  geographies.  New  York, 
Southern  California,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Dallas/Ft. 
Worth,  Seattle/Portland  and  New 
England. 

The  directories  were  previously 
published  by  the  Branham  Company, 
which  dissolved  last  year  and  its 
client  newspapers  were  divided  be¬ 
tween  Sawyer,  Ferguson  and  Walker 
and  Papert. 

Contact  Peter  S.  Swann  in  the  Pa¬ 
pert  Companies  New  York  offices  for 
more  information. 
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NEWS 

9  Trading  Barbs 

Persis  Corp.  head  Thurston  Twigg- 
Smith  denounces  story  in  Seattle  Times 
as  untrue  and  damaging  to  his  business. 
Times  publisher  Frank  Blethen  stands 
by  the  story. 

1 0  Employee  Protest 

More  than  450  current  and  former 
Toronto  Sun  employees  take  out  a  full- 
page  advertisement  to  protest  the 
abrupt  firing  of  the  tabloid’s  founder,  J. 
Douglas  Creighton. 

1  1  Here  We  Go  Again 

Des  Moines  Register  editor  Geneva 
Overholser,  who  10  months  ago  created 
a  stir  with  her  critical  remarks  about 
newspapers,  says  newspapers  are  merely 
“fancy  stenographers.” 

1 2  Naming  Rape  Victims 

Marshall  University  student  newspaper 
is  criticized  for  new  policy  of  naming 
rape  victims;  administration  strips  it  of 
its  autonomy  by  forming  a  media  review 
board. 

1 3  Coverage  Faulted 
Americans  are  not  getting  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  according  to 
veteran  American  correspondents. 

1 4  Seeking  Students 
Gannett  newspaper  publishes  student- 
oriented  paper  to  attract  lucrative  stu¬ 
dent  market  at  Purdue  University. 

1  5  Reaching  Young  Adults 

Sunbury  (Pa.)  Daily  Item  targets  young 
adults  with  a  new  section  entitled,  “25 
and  under ...” 

1 7  Fallen  Hero? 

Seven  years  after  saving  the  life  of  a  girl 
who  was  being  attacked,  a  hero  paper¬ 
boy  is  arrested  in  a  triple  murder. 


Page  9  Labels  it  lies 


Page  10  “Fancy  stenographers” 


Page  28  Cartoon  thrills 


SECTIONS 

1  8  Newspeople  in  the  News 

20  Advertising/Promotion 
— On-line  computer  real  estate  services  — 
a  potential  threat  to  newspapers’  classified 
advertising  base;  Ad  Scene. 

24  News  Tech — Several  big  newspaper 
production  plants  opened  or  are  scheduled 
to  open  by  the  end  of  this  year  —  all  fea^ 
turing  offset  printing  with  plenty  of  color 
capacity,  as  well  as  automation  from  the 
paper  warehouse  to  the  loading  dock. 

28  Syndicates/News  Services — 
Oliver  Harrington’s  words  and  drawings 
thrill  the  crowd  at  the  Martin  Luther  King 
complex  in  Columbus ,  Ohio;  Church 
congregation  satirized  and  celebrated  in 
weekly  strip. 

33  Classified 


DEPARTMENTS 

2  Calendar 
2  About  Awards 

6  Editorial 

7  Letters  to  the  Editor 

1 9  Stock  Tables 

22  Legally  Speaking 
— Punitive  damages  in  libel  litigation 
have  increasingly  become  a  devastating 
instrument  of  attack  against  the  press. 

27  Book  Reviews 

40  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
The  148-year-old  Oregonian  of  Port¬ 
land,  often  referred  to  as  “The  Gray  Old 
Lady,”  takes  a  controversial  stand  in 
calling  for  the  defeat  of  a  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  that  would  have  infringed  on  the 
rights  of  homosexuals. 
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In  defense  of  reporters 

A  HEADLINE — THE  Blame  Game  Begins — in  last  week’s  issue  aired  more 
charges  that  the  press  had  been  biased  during  the  recent  campaign.  This  time  it 
was  from  the  Perot  camp.  We  have  said  before  that,  with  all  three  sides  leveling 
the  same  charges  against  the  press  at  different  times,  it  ought  to  prove  the  press 
was  pretty  evenhanded  in  its  treatment  of  the  candidates. 

Jim  Squires,  Perot’s  spokesman,  asserted  the  press  as  a  whole  did  not  grasp  the 
fact  that  “Perot  was  not  so  much  a  candidate  as  the  leader  of  a  crusade.”  If  they 
were  clairvoyant  enough  to  read  that  into  Perot’s  activities,  which  he  didn’t  cate¬ 
gorize  in  that  way,  isn’t  that  asking  newspeople  to  be  advocates — something  they 
are  not  supposed  to  be? 

Now  comes  a  survey  of  1,400  journalists  nationwide,  paid  for  by  the  Freedom  Fo¬ 
rum,  reporting  that  44%  of  them  say  they  identify  themselves  as  Democrats,  16%  say 
they  are  Republicans  and  34%  see  themselves  as  politically  independent.  News  sto¬ 
ries  about  the  survey  inevitably  noted  the  charges  of  news  media  critics  who  say  that 
affects  the  fairness  of  news  coverage.  The  charge  assumes  journalists  are  incapable  of 
being  fair  and  accurate,  which  we  think  is  a  slander  on  the  profession. 

The  natural  progression  of  this  sort  of  measurement  is  to  ask  reporters  on  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill  whether  they  are  for  or  against  proposed  legislation  about  which  they 
write.  How  do  you  stand  on  conservation?  What  do  you  feel  about  gun  control? 
Abortion?  Are  you  for  or  against  this  appointee  to  high  office? 

Apply  the  questions  to  reporters  covering  city  hall  or  the  state  capital.  You  turn 
up  a  lot  of  meaningless  trivia.  We  think  that  is  what  the  survey  of  their  political 
sympathies  has  shown. 

Are  journalists  supposed  to  be  intellectual  eunuchs  without  opinions  or  feelings 
on  major  issues?  We  don’t  think  so.  We  believe  it  is  intellectually  probable  that 
the  vast  majority  of  journalists  in  this  country  do  their  honest  best  to  report  what 
they  see  and  hear  as  factually  and  fairly  as  they  know  how  without  injecting  per¬ 
sonal  opinions. 

That  is  the  hallmark  of  a  true  journalist  who  is  proud  of  his  profession. 
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Political  advertising 

THE  OKLAHOMA  PRESS  Service,  an  affiliate  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  developed  a  Campaign  Advertising  Plan  which  sold  more  than  $600,000  in 
political  advertising  for  newspapers  on  behalf  of  candidates  for  public  office  as  well 
as  pro  or  con  messages  on  questions  on  the  ballot. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  major  candidates  in  television  programming  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  too  many  newspapers  have  abandoned  any  attempt  to  create  political 
advertising  for  their  columns.  We  think  a  great  many  newspapers  will  file  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  program  for  their  own  use  in  future  elections.  Oklahoma  proved  there  is 
gold  out  there. 

Oops! 

AN  EDITORIAL  NOV.  7  said  that  “only  Roosevelt  (twice),  Truman  and 
Kennedy  were  elected  in  spite  of  a  larger  editorial  endorsement”  for  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  Carter  should  have  been  included. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Comments  on  Quad  controversy 


BRUNO  NAVARRO  AFFIRMS  that 
after  his  political  experience  at  Queens 
College  (E&P,  Oct.  31,  1992),  “You 
can’t  play  both  sides  of  the  fence.” 

Believe  me,  I  know  what  he  is  talk¬ 
ing  about.  In  1985, 1  resigned  from  my 
position  as  entertainment  editor  of 
Skyline  (an  independent  paper)  to  run 
for  Queens  College  vice  president. 
During  the  course  of  the  election,  a 
student  senator  who  was  running  for 
re-election  with  a  rival  political 
group,  wrote  an  article  covering  my 
party’s  campaign.  Her  coverage  was  in 
such  a  negative  and  subjective  vein 
that  Skyline  wrote  a  follow-up  exam¬ 
ining  the  ethics  involved  in  political 
journalism. 

Scott  Bach  was  an  editor  on  Neivs- 
beat  (since  defunded)  who  resigned  and 
won  office  as  Queens  College  student 
body  president.  One  of  his  first  acts  in 
office  was  to  cease  advertising  in  all  stu¬ 
dent  newspapers,  saying,  “Nobody  pays 
attention  to  our  ads.” 

Instead,  he  created  a  committee 
which  produced  a  student  government- 
produced  newsletter  for  the  first  semes¬ 


Newspaperdom. 

50  YIARS  AGO  ...  An  E&P 

survey  of  the  nation’s  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  found  that  250,000  columns  of 
news  and  editorial  space  were  donat¬ 
ed  to  the  Newspapers’  United  Scrap 
Metal  Drive. 

Weekly  newspapers  contributed 
another  250,000  columns,  according 
to  E&P’s  estimate. 

Total  tonnage  collected  was 
5,364,415  tons.  Kansas  led  all  the 
states  with  a  per  capita  collection  of 
158.7  pounds.  Nationwide  the  per 
capita  collection  was  81.9  pounds. 
Illinois  led  the  states  with  the  most 
number  of  columns  donated  to  the 
drive. 


From  Editor  &  Publisher 
November  28,  1942 


ter  until  he  caved  in  and  restored  the  ad 
money. 

Bach  was  afraid  that,  if  the  ads  were 
not  restored,  the  papers  would  hold  it 
against  his  party  and  not  endorse  its 
candidates  in  the  spring  elections. 

Indeed,  he  saw  he  could  not  play 
both  sides  of  the  fence.  Ironically,  at 
the  end  of  the  semester,  he  begged  the 
Newsbeat  editorial  board  to  run  his  30 
column,  arguing  that,  even  though  he 
was  leaving  as  president,  he  had  been  a 
writer  for  over  three  years.  Indeed,  he 
saw  that  it  was  tough  to  play  both  sides 
of  the  fence. 

Charmaine  Worthy,  current  Queens 
College  student  vice  president,  asserts 
that  “the  [Quad]  was  never  accountable 
to  anyone.”  While  I  was  on  the  paper, 
we  would  always  compare  our  situation 
to  that  of  the  New  York  Times,  since 
that  was  the  publication  most  people 
demanded  we  emulate.  “Who  is  the 
New  York  Times  accountable  to?”  we 
would  query. 

Realizing  that  their  quality  compari¬ 
son  was  faltering,  QC  administrators  and 
politicians  fell  back  on  the  warhorse, 
“[The  paper]  didn’t  write  anything  about 
campus  clubs  and  activities.” 


All  the  time  I  worked  on  Queens 
College  papers,  the  only  people  outside 
student  government  who  got  upset  that 
the  Quad  did  not  cover  campus  clubs 
were  club  members  themselves. 

However,  since  most  club  activities 
were  for  the  most  part  uncoverable, 
could  you  really  blame  writers  for  opt¬ 
ing  to  seek  other  journalistic  veins 
more  in  line  to  real-world  concerns? 
Who  wants  to  write  a  piece  about  the 
Greek  Club  dinner-dance,  let  alone 
read  it? 

As  for  the  Quad  being  in  its  own  lit¬ 
tle  world,  I  gleefully  plead  guilty,  but 
our  club  purpose  was  different  from  stu¬ 
dent  government.  They  held  40-minute 
committee  meetings  where  most  of  the 
business  got  tabled,  and  then  com¬ 
plained  that  the  paper  did  not  cover 
those  meetings. 

Worthy  adds  that  the  purpose  of  the 
new  advisory  board  is  to  “build  some 
camaraderie  between  the  Quad  and 
student  government.”  I  have  a  better 
idea.  Let  the  paper  hand  its  budget  to 
the  college  president  on  a  year-to-year 
basis  and  separate  the  media  from  the 
government. 

As  Jimmy  Breslin  said  of  his  coverage 
of  New  York  City  Hall  politicians,  “It’s 
hard  to  work  in  the  sewer  when  you  be¬ 
come  friends  with  the  rats.” 

Jeff  Cohen 

(Cohen  was  business  manager  of  the 
Queens  College  Quad  in  1985-1986.) 
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—  Gayle  White,  religion  writer,  Atlanta  Journal  & 
Constitution.  "Religion  Reporter  of  the  Year"  (Religion 
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News  Executives 
Trade  Barbs 

Thurston  Twigg^Smith  denounces  Seattle  Times  story  as  untrue, 
damaging  to  his  business;  Frank  Blethen  stands  by  the  story 


by  M.L.Stein 

THURSTON  TWIGG-SMITH,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  the  Persis  Corp.,  has 
accused  the  Seattle  Times  of  a  “lack  of 
journalistic  standard,  if  not  willful,  ma¬ 
licious  disregard  of  fair  play  and  truth” 
by  reporting  that  the  company  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  sell  two  of  its  newspapers  in 
suburban  Seattle. 

In  a  blistering  letter  to  Times  pub¬ 
lisher  Frank  A.  Blethen  that  recalled 
the  bitter  feuding  among  some  19th 
century  American  publishers,  Twigg- 
Smith  said  he  denied  the  sale  rumor 
when  contacted  by  Times  business 


“I  wonder  if  your  staff  knows  the  meaning 
of  truth  and  fairness  and  how  to  go  about 
determining  facts  before  publishing  ...  a 
harmful  story." 

—  Thurston  Twigg-Smith,  president  and 
CEO  of  Persis  Corp. 


writer  Scott  Williams,  adding:  “Frank,  I 
wonder  if  your  staff  knows  the  meaning 
of  truth  and  fairness  and  how  to  go 
about  determining  facts  before  publish¬ 
ing  what  everyone  concerned  must 
have  recognized  as  a  harmful  story.” 

Twigg-Smith  also  implied  that  the 
purpose  of  the  story  was  to  embarrass 
the  two  papers  with  advertisers  and  em¬ 
ployees. 

Williams’  article,  which  concerned 
the  “expected”  sale  of  the  Bellevue  JouT' 
nal  American  and  Kent’s  Valley  Daily 
News,  was  supported  by  Blethen  and 
Times  executive  editor  Michael  R. 
Fancher,  who  told  E&P:  “We  stand  by 
the  story.” 

In  his  reply  to  Twigg-Smith’s  letter, 
Fancher  said  speculation  about  the 
“sale  of  a  newspaper  in  this  community 
is  newsworthy,  and  1  know  that  our 
only  motive  in  publishing  the  story  was 
journalistic.” 

Williams  listed  as  the  principal 
source  for  his  story  Charles  Carey,  vice 
president  of  the  New  York  newspaper 
brokerage  firm  of  Henry  Ansbacher 
Inc. 

Attributing  the  information  in  ques¬ 
tion  to  Carey,  Williams  wrote,  “Now 
Persis  is  quietly  putting  out  the  word  in 
the  investment  community  that  it 
plans  to  leave  the  newspaper  business 
completely.” 

“All  the  other  properties  are  being 
very  quietly  shopped,”  Williams  quoted 
Carey  as  saying. 

Persis,  a  Honolulu-based  company, 
recently  signed  an  agreement  to  sell  its 
main  property,  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
to  Gannett,  subject  to  Gannett  selling 
its  Honolulu  Star^Bulletin. 

In  a  letter  to  Williams,  Carey  said  he 
had  sought  to  “formally  denounce  your 
misrepresentation  of  my  comments  to 


you  during  our  two  conversations  last 
week.” 

Carey  said  he  had  told  Williams  only 
that  a  sale  of  Persis’  other  properties 
was  “entirely  possible”  but  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  it. 

“But  I  never  confirmed  anything . . . 
and  never  told  you  that  Persis  was  sell¬ 
ing  its  newspapers  in  Washington,” 
Carey  wrote. 

Williams,  who  formerly  worked  for 
the  Joumal-American,  said  the  estimat¬ 
ed  value  of  the  paper  ranged  from  $25 
million  to  $35  million. 

Twigg-Smith,  in  his  Sept.  21  letter 
to  Blethen,  expressed  anger  that  his  de- 


“Our  journalistic  integrity  speaks  for  itself 
and  our  reporting  of  business  news  speaks 
for  itself.  I’m  absolutely  satisfied  about  the 
accuracy  of  our  story.” 

—  Frank  Blethen,  publisher,  Seattle 
Times 
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nial  in  the  Page  One  story  appeared  on 
the  “jump  page  in  the  third  sentence  of 
a  three-sentence  paragraph.” 

“We  are  not  getting  out  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business,”  Twigg-Smith  contin¬ 
ued.  “In  fact,  we  met  last  week  with  a 
broker  regarding  a  possible  acquisition.” 

Twigg-Smith  called  Williams’  story 
negligent  and  “dirty  pool,”  which 
“could  be  injurious  to  our  business.” 


story  were  handled  by  newspeople, 
based  on  their  journalistic  judgment, 
not  corporate  concerns.” 

Fancher,  however,  said  that  if  he  had 
seen  the  story  before  publication  he 
would  have  put  Twigg-Smith’s  denial 
nearer  the  top. 

“Otherwise,”  Fancher  went  on,  “I 
feel  it  was  a  solid,  well-sourced  story 
about  a  newsworthy  topic.” 


Twigg-Smith  also  implied  that  the  purpose  of  the 
story  was  to  embarrass  the  two  papers  with 
advertisers  and  employees. 


He  demanded  a  retraction  and  a  “bal¬ 
anced  Page  One  report  of  this  protest.” 

Replying  in  an  Oct.  21  letter,  Fan¬ 
cher  said  that  Williams  was  informed 
by  several  brokers,  including  Carey, 
that  the  Journal-American  and  the 
Valley  Daily  News  were  on  the  block. 

“We  treated  the  story  as  we  would 
any  similar  report  of  any  other  compa¬ 
rable  business  in  our  community,” 
Fancher  stated. 

“The  writing  and  placement  of  the 


Fancher  also  had  a  complaint  of  his 
own  regarding  a  Journal-American  sto¬ 
ry  that  he  said  attacked  Williams’  story 
and  the  Times  newsroom. 

He  pointed  out  that  Twigg-Smith 
had  been  quoted  in  the  j-A  article  as 
saying  that  the  Times  “already  has  a 
credibility  gap  in  this  community  and 
this  unconscionable  action  widened 
this  gap.”  Fancher  said  that  “No  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  contact  the  Times 
for  response,  so  our  position  wasn’t 


presented  anywhere  in  the  story.” 

In  addition,  Fancher  said,  the  Times 
published  a  story  about  Carey’s  denial 
of  the  statements  attributed  to  him  in 
Williams’  account. 

However,  after  conferring  with 
Williams,  Fancher  said  he  believes 
Carey’s  “original  comments”  were  accu¬ 
rately  reported. 

Williams  declined  comment,  refer¬ 
ring  the  matter  to  Fancher. 

Twigg-Smith  termed  Fancher’s  letter 
“wishy-washy.” 

“It  took  him  a  month  to  answer  and 
he  doesn’t  say  anything  more  than  that 
the  reporter  denies  my  complaint,”  the 
Persis  chief  said.  “This  doesn’t  measure 
up  to  any  standard  of  journalism  we 
know  anything  about,  but  it  probably 
measures  up  to  theirs.” 

Blethen,  in  an  interview,  said  he  at 
first  hesitated  about  making  any  re¬ 
sponse  to  Twigg-Smith’s  letter  for  fear 
of  “dignifying”  it. 

“Mike’s  [Fancher]  letter  was  a  very 
professional  statement,”  Blethen  said. 
“Our  journalistic  integrity  speaks  for  it¬ 
self  and  our  reporting  of  business  news 
speaks  for  itself.  I’m  absolutely  satisfied 
about  the  accuracy  of  our  story.”  >£6?? 


Employees  protest  founder  Creighton’s  firing 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

MORE  THAN  450  current  and  for¬ 
mer  Toronto  Sun  employees  took  out  a 
full-  page  ad  Nov.  13  to  protest  the 
abrupt  firing  of  the  tabloid’s  founder, 
J.  Douglas  Creighton. 

In  addition,  Creighton  was  lauded 
in  several  Sun  columns,  including 
one  by  the  Sun’s  executive  editor, 
Lester  Pyette. 

Creighton  was  sacked  as  chief  exec¬ 
utive  officer  of  Toronto  Sun  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  in  a  vote  by  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  Maclean  Hunter,  which 
owns  62%  of  the  firm. 

In  addition  to  the  Toronto  Sun, 
Sun  publishes  the  Financial  Post  of 
Toronto  and  three  Sun  tabloids  —  in 
Ottawa,  Edmonton,  Calgary  —  that 
Creighton  also  founded.  The  compa¬ 
ny  also  publishes  the  Kenora  (Ont.) 
Miner  and  News,  and  three  other 
Canadian  dailies. 

Creighton  was  replaced  by  Paul  V. 
Godfrey,  who  had  been  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  Sun  Publish¬ 
ing.  Creighton  continues  to  hold  the 
title  of  chairman  of  the  board. 

The  decision  to  fire  Creighton 


about  18  months  before  his  planned  re¬ 
tirement  at  age  65  outraged  many  Sun 
journalists. 

Over  a  headline  reading  “W’ny?”  the 
employee  ad  in  the  Toronto  Sun  read 
in  part:  “Doug  Creighton  was  more 
than  a  CEO  to  the  people  who  worked 
for  him.  He  gave  us  loyalty,  compassion 
and  humanity,  and  it  is  these  very  qual¬ 
ities  that  are  so  lacking  in  his  treatment 
by  the  board.” 

The  ad  was  bought  for  the  published 
rate  card  price  of  $5,148,  plus  Canada’s 
general  services  tax,  noted  Sun  colum¬ 
nist  Christie  Blatchford. 

In  her  column,  Blatchford  recalled 
Creighton  as  a  “marvelous  employer,”  a 
“wonderful  man”  who  had  performed 
many  kind  deeds  for  Sun  workers  in  the 
2 1  years  since  founding  the  newspaper. 

“There  has  never  been  any  doubt 
that  Doug  Creighton  loves  his  newspa¬ 
per.  This  morning,  it  can  be  safely  said 
that  his  newspaper  loves  him  back,” 
Blatchford  wrote  Nov.  13. 

Executive  editor  Lester  Pyette  enti¬ 
tled  his  column  of  encomiums  “Our 
good  pal  Doug.” 

“Hard-working,  flamboyant,  fun  and 
caring  about  his  fellow  man.  That’s 


Douglas,  the  Doctor,  Big  Red,”  Pyette 
wrote. 

Creighton  and  Maclean  Hunter  were 
both  mum  about  the  ouster,  which 
came  when  executives  of  the  parent 
company  confronted  Creighton  in  his 
Toronto  Sun  office  Oct.  4  and  demand¬ 
ed  he  resign  or  be  fired,  according  to 
Canadian  newspaper  reports. 

Toronto  Star  reporter  Dale  Brazao 
tracked  Creighton  down  at  a  golf  club 
in  Longboat  Key,  Florida,  where  the 
vacationing  publisher  begged  off  com¬ 
ment. 

“I’d  love  to  talk  but  my  lawyer  says 
not  to,  so  I  can’t  tell  you  anything,” 
Creighton  told  the  Star. 

Ronald  W.  Osborne,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Maclean 
Hunter,  said  the  board  had  a  “gut  feel¬ 
ing”  that  Godfrey  was  ready  to  take 
over  and  that  a  transition  would  be 
smoother  if  Creighton  left  before  the 
very  end  of  his  career. 

Osborne  also  dismissed  as  un¬ 
grounded  speculation  in  the  Canadian 
press  that  the  ouster  portended  strate¬ 
gic  changes  at  the  money-losing  Fi¬ 
nancial  Post  and  Ottawa  Sun,  whose 
third-quarter  losses  declined. 
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Here  We  Go  Again! 

Des  Moines  Register  editor  decries  “this  objectivity  god”; 
says  objective  newspapers  are  merely  “fancy  stenographers” 


by  M.L.Stein 

DES  MOINES  REGISTER  editor 
Geneva  Overholser,  who  jabbed  news¬ 
papers  10  months  ago  for  their  “prissy” 
approach  to  controversial  issues,  was 
still  swinging  away  at  her  peers  in  a  re¬ 
cent  speech. 

She  pricked  what  she  called  journal¬ 
ism’s  “sacred  tenets”:  objectivity,  its 
watchdog  role,  and  its  closeness  to  the 
power  structure,  finding  them  some¬ 
what  outmoded  concepts  as  the  nation 
enters  a  new  political  era. 

In  questioning  the  press’s  devotion 
to  objectivity,  Overholser  declared  that 
“all  too  often,  a  story  free  of  any  taint  of 
personal  opinion  is  a  story  with  all  the 
juice  sucked  out. 

“A  big  piece  of  why  so  much  news 
copy  today  is  boring  as  hell  is  this  ob¬ 
jectivity  god.  Keeping  opinion  out  of 
the  story  too  often  means  being  a  fancy 
stenographer.” 

She  praised  the  reporting  of  the  New 
York  Times’  Maureen  Dowd,  James 
Steele  and  Donald  L.  Barlett  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  Ken  Fuson  of 
her  own  staff  as  shining  examples  of  go¬ 
ing  beyond  conventional  objectivity  to 
include  a  “perspective”  in  their  writing. 

In  giving  the  13th  annual  Otis 
Chandler  lecture  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  in  Los  Angeles,  Overholser  said  she 
understands  the  concerns  of  editors 
who  believe  that  moving  away  from  ob¬ 
jectivity  “will  open  the  floodgates  of 
opinion  writing,”  but  argued  that  a 
greater  danger  is  posed  by  “wishy- 
washy,  take-it-or-leave-it  writing  that  is 
wholly  objective.” 

“More  readers  are  leaving  it  than 
taking  it,”  she  warned. 

Writing  with  a  perspective,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Overholser,  will  keep  newspapers 
from  the  pitfalls  of  boredom,  dullness 
and  meaninglessness. 

What  is  needed,  she  continued,  is 
more  writing  that  stresses  the  human 
condition,  “that  makes  you  laugh, 
weep,  sing,  hope,  and  wonder  how  peo¬ 
ple  can  go  on.” 


“Old-time  newspaper  publishers  ran  folks 
for  president;  rww  we  have  newspapers 
steppingddicatdybackfromendorsements 
because  they  don’t  want  to  presume  to 
tell  their  readers  what  to  do," 

—  Qeneva  Overholser,  editor,  Des 
Moines  Register 


Reporters  do  not  reach  this  level  by 
“polishing  up  their  value-free  journal¬ 
ism  skills,”  the  editor  asserted. 

Overholser  conceded  that  newspa¬ 
pers  must  keep  an  eye  on  the  power 
structure  but  said  that  too  often  this 
means  giving  readers  only  the  bad 
news. 

“Even  a  watchdog  should  have  a 
heart,”  she  said.  “If  we  only  growl,  and 
not  love  those  we  serve,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
tect  them,  we  are  a  lesser  beast.” 

A  paper’s  heart,  the  speaker  said, 
can  be  demonstrated  by  publishing 
the  “humble  news  as  well  as  the  exalt¬ 
ed”  —  going  back  to  the  time  when 
hometown  newspapers  told  of  who 
was  visiting  whom  and  the  menu  of 
the  church  social. 

“When  one  is  always  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  evil,  it  may  be  hard  to  see  the 
good,”  Overholser  observed.  “Surely, 
this  stance  has  contributed  to  the 
poverty  of  our  political  coverage.” 


Horse-race  journalism,  featuring  re¬ 
ports  of  political  candidates  bashing 
each  other,  contributes  to  a  public  feel¬ 
ing  that  politics  is  virtually  meaningless 
and  mostly  excludes  the  average  reader, 
she  contended. 

One  result  of  this,  Overholser  went 
on,  is  that  people  have  turned  to  call-in 
radio  and  television  shows  to  under¬ 
stand  the  candidates  fully. 

Overholser,  a  former  New  York 
Times  editorial  writer,  also  held  up 
for  inspection  the  press’s  Fourth  Es¬ 
tate  status,  commenting:  “The  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers  didn’t  guarantee  press 
freedom  because  they  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  newspaper  columnists  get  to 
appear  on  tv  on  Sunday  mornings,  or 
get  invited  to  the  secretary  of  state’s 
dinner  parties.” 

Newspapers’  attachment  to  the  pow¬ 
er  structure  has  the  effect  of  excluding 
women  and  minorities  from  their  pages, 
she  charged. 

“The  average  American  newspaper’s 
op-ed  page  is  a  shameful  thing,  unless 
you  are  quite  certain  that  95%  of  the 
good  ideas  and  interesting  things  that 
are  thought  and  said  in  America  today 
come  exclusively  from  the  minds  and 
mouths  of  white  men,”  Overholser  re¬ 
marked. 

In  the  rare  times  when  women,  mi¬ 
norities  and  young  people  appear  in 
newspapers,  they  are  “way  oversimpli¬ 
fied,”  as  in  the  case  of  Hillary  Clinton, 
she  said.  Thus,  readers  got  Mrs.  Clin¬ 
ton’s  “cookie-baking  remark”  but  very 
little  of  her  accomplishments,  particu¬ 
larly  as  a  voice  for  children,  Over¬ 
holser  said. 

The  same  is  tme  of  blacks,  who  are  fre¬ 
quently  portrayed  as  rioters,  with  slight 
attention  given  to  conditions  that  lead 
to  rioting  or  to  the  blacks  who  are  trying 
to  change  the  situation,  she  added. 

Overholser’s  speech  echoed  in  part  a 
controversial  address  she  made  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  in  Riverside,  Calif.,  where  she 
called  on  newspapers  to  eschew  timidity 
and  become  “wide-open,  boisterous,  un¬ 
leashed,  storytelling,  mirror-holding, 
fact-imparting  and  truthtelling.”  BECT 
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Naming  Rape  Victims 

Student  newspaper  criticized  for  new  policy;  administration 
strips  it  of  its  autonomy  by  forming  media  review  board 


by  Tony  Case 

WHEN  THE  STUDENT  newspaper  at 
Marshall  University  in  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  adopted  a  pt^licy  of  naming  rap)e 
victims  this  fall,  surely  the  staff  could 
not  have  imagined  the  repercussions. 

The  paper’s  editor  has  been  subject¬ 
ed  to  frequent  and  vitriolic  attacks.  The 
university  president  has  shifted  control 
of  the  publication.  The  director  of  the 
journalism  school  has  had  his  job 
threatened.  Once  again,  the  debate 
over  First  Amendment  rights  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  the  right  to  privacy 
has  flared. 

Parthenon  editor  Kevin  Melrose  in¬ 
troduced  the  policy  in  a  Sept.  22  editor¬ 
ial  after  the  paper’s  editorial  board  had 
voted  4-3  in  favor  of  it.  (The  only  fe¬ 
male  member  of  the  board  voted  to 
print  the  names.) 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been  rela¬ 
tively  few  rapes  reported  on  the  Mar¬ 
shall  campus,  which  has  a  student  pop¬ 


ulation  of  13,000.  In  fact,  only  two  cas¬ 
es  of  sexual  assault  have  been  reported 
in  the  last  three  years. 

The  most  recent  of  these  alleged  inci¬ 
dents  occurred  last  September,  and  it  was 
at  that  time  that  Melrose  and  the  editori¬ 
al  board  decided  to  institute  a  policy  con¬ 
cerning  the  naming  of  rape  victims. 

Little  did  they  know  then  that  their 
decision  would  open  a  veritable  Pando¬ 
ra’s  box  of  criticism,  and  very  public 
protest. 

Parthenon  columnist  Heather  Oliver 
quit  the  paper  because  of  the  policy, 
women’s  groups  held  a  candlelight  vigil 
on  campus,  and  observers  blasted  the 
policy  in  letters  to  the  editor  and  edito¬ 


rial  columns — not  only  on  the  pages  of 
the  Parthenon  but  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  state. 

Then  there  were  the  numerous  angry 
telephone  calls  to  the  paper,  such  as  the 
one  that  Melrose  took  from  a  woman 
describing  herself  as  a  “concerned 
mother”  who  told  him  that  she  hoped 
he  would  be  raped. 

Melrose  says  that  because  it  is  such 
an  emotional  issue,  he  had  anticipated 
that  there  would  be  some  rumblings  on 
campus  and  in  the  surrounding  area, 
but  he  had  no  idea  the  policy  would  set 
off  such  a  firestorm. 

“We  certainly  never  intended  nor 
did  we  want  to  be  the  news,”  he  related, 
“but  apparently  it’s  unavoidable  with 
this  topic.” 

A  “smut  mentality” 
Marshall’s  president,  j.  Wade  Gilley, 
joined  the  chorus  of  critics  when  he  re¬ 
portedly  accused  the  Parthenon  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  “smut  mentality”  and  subjecting 


victims  to  “mental  rape.”  (He  did  not 
answer  E&P’s  request  for  an  interview.) 

However,  Gilley  did  not  stop  with 
mere  verbal  blows.  He  stripped  the 
newspaper  of  its  autonomy  by  forming  a 
student  media  board  to  which  the  pa¬ 
per,  the  yearbook  and  the  campus  radio 
station  now  are  accountable. 

The  media  board  is  made  up  of  faculty 
and  student  government  representatives 
and  two  special  appointees  of  the  presi¬ 
dent.  It  is  charged  with,  among  other 
things,  appointing  the  Parthenon’s 
editors. 

The  new  committee  succeeds  the 
student  publications  board,  which  had 
consisted  of  the  editor  and  managing 


editor  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  editor 
of  the  yearbook,  according  to  Melrose. 

Under  the  previous  structure,  the 
journalism  school  had  supervisory  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  newspaper.  Faculty 
had  a  close,  hands-on  relationship  with 
the  student  staffers,  so  they  were  under¬ 
standably  enraged  over  Gilley’s  move. 

In  fact,  they  felt  so  strongly  that  they 
voted  unanimously  to  oppose  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  media  board,  according 
to  Harold  Shaver,  director  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school. 

Meanwhile,  journalism  Professor 
Dwight  W.  Jensen  went  so  far  as  to  re¬ 
quest,  unsuccessfully,  that  a  county  circuit 
court  block  Gilley’s  takeover  of  the  paper. 

Furthermore,  Jensen  and  each  of  his 
colleagues  have  refused  to  serve  as  the 
“token”  j-school  representative  on 
Gilley’s  new  committee.  Shaver  said. 

Gilley,  in  effect,  threatened  Shaver’s 
job  when  the  president  told  him  that  he 
expected  Shaver  not  to  oppose  him  pub¬ 
licly  on  the  issue,  according  to  Shaver. 

“He  was  using  the  angle  that  is  often 
used  with  the  administration,”  Shaver 
said,  which  is  to  point  to  a  passage  in 
the  university’s  faculty  handbook  that 
reads:  “All  administration,  including 
department  chairpersons,  serve  at  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  president.” 

Shaver  was  quick  to  note  that  the 
handbook  also  contains  a  section  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  academic  freedom  of  facul¬ 
ty,  including  department  heads. 

Shaver  is  concerned  that  the  new 
student  publications  board  could  hurt 
the  newspaper,  as  well  as  the  journal¬ 
ism  program. 

“When  somebody  is  selected  editor 
of  the  newspaper,  they  must  show  that 
they  have  the  experience  that  allows 
them  to  do  the  job,”  he  said.  “We  don’t 
know  who  will  head  the  new  board  and, 
as  far  as  we  know,  they  could  chose 
somebody  who  has  absolutely  no  expe¬ 
rience  in  journalism.” 

Dedication  to  fairness 

When  asked  how  he  and  the  newspa¬ 
per  board  came  to  adopt  the  controver¬ 
sial  policy  of  naming  rape  victims,  Mel- 


Parthenon  columnist  Heather  Oliver  quit 
the  paper  because  of  the  policy,  women’s  groups 
held  a  candlelight  vigil  on  campus,  and  observers 
blasted  the  policy  in  letters  to  the  editor  . . . 
in  newspapers  throughout  the  state. 
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rose  explained,  “In  our  dedication  to 
journalistic  fairness,  and  because  of  the 
newspaper’s  role  as  a  vehicle  of  social 
change,  we  felt  that  if  we  printed  the 
name  of  the  accused  and  not  that  of  ac¬ 
cuser  that  we  were  playing  judge  and 
taking  sides,  allowing  accusations  to  be 
cast  from  the  shadows.” 

There  is  also  a  perceived  societal 
stigma  that  is  attached  to  victims  of 
sexual  assault  which  the  Parthenon 
wanted  to  shatter,  he  added. 

“By  hiding  the  accuser’s  identity,  we 
make  it  seem  that  she  or  he  should  be 
ashamed,  and  that’s  not  the  case,”  Mel¬ 
rose  observed.  “They  are  a  victim  of  vi¬ 
olent  crime,  and  the  victim  of  an  attack 
over  which  she  or  he  had  no  control.” 

It  is  a  “very  patriarchal  notion”  that 
the  identities  of  rape  victims  should  be 
concealed,  he  maintained.  “This  is 
1992,  not  the  Old  Testament  where 
rape  victims  were  taken  out  and  stoned. 
We  have  come  a  long  way,  but  we  need 
to  push  forward.” 

Shaver  says  that  he  is  personally  op¬ 
posed  to  the  naming  of  rape  victims  but 
has  accepted  the  Parthenon  policy  be¬ 
cause  he  realizes  that  it  resulted  from  a 
“considered  decision”  made  by  Melrose 
and  the  editorial  board. 

There  are  valid  reasons  for  adopting 
the  policy,  he  added,  namely  that  it 
provides  equal  justice  under  the  law  by 
naming  the  accuser  as  well  as  the  ac¬ 
cused  and  removes  the  stigma  that  lays 
the  blame  for  sex  crimes  on  the  victims. 

Shaver  called  the  naming  of  rape 
victims  a  “very  emotional  issue,”  and 
equated  it  with  the  abortion  debate  in 
that  “people  are  often  polarized  and 
refuse  to  see  the  other  side.” 

Most  news  operations  do  not  name 
rape  victims,  but  some  prominent 
ones — most  notably,  the  New  York 
Times  and  NBC  News — got  a  lashing 
last  year  for  naming  Patricia  Bowman, 
who  had  accused  William  Kennedy 
Smith  of  raping  her  at  his  family’s  es¬ 
tate  in  Florida  over  the  Easter  weekend. 
Bowman  came  forward  in  the  press  only 
after  her  name  had  been  publicized. 

The  Times,  NBC  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  which  had  reported  Bowman’s 
name  argued  that  it  would  have  been 
an  empty  gesture  to  withhold  her  iden¬ 
tity  since  The  Globe,  a  supermarket 
tabloid,  had  named  her. 

Geneva  Overholser,  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  in  Iowa,  has  received 
widespread  attention  in  the  journalism 
community  for  her  argument  that  with¬ 
holding  the  names  of  those  who  have 
been  sexually  violated  stigmatizes  the 


victims.  The  Register  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  last  year  for  printing  the  story  of 
rape  victim  Nancy  Ziegenmeyer,  who 
agreed  to  be  named. 

Melrose  is  not  likely  to  receive  any 
awards  on  the  Marshall  campus,  how¬ 
ever,  where  he  has  become  infamous 
practically  overnight. 

Coping  with  the  uproar  has  been 
frustrating  for  Melrose — “A  lot  of  the 
time  I  should  have  been  running  the 
day-to-day  operation  I’ve  spent  doing 
interviews  and  arguing  with  people,”  he 


by  Dwight  Woodward 

AMERICANS  ARE  NOT  getting  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Japan  be¬ 
cause  the  national  media  focus  on  con¬ 
flicts  rather  than  similarities,  according 
to  veteran  correspondents  covering 
Asia  for  national  daily  newspapers. 

“The  overall  story  is  more  favorable 
than  the  stories  we  read  in  the  media,” 
said  Tracy  Dahlby,  speaking  at  the  Asia 
Pacific  News  Forum  at  Ohio  Universi¬ 
ty’s  E.W.  Scripps  School  of  Journalism. 
“The  media,  particularly  the  national 
media,  spend  so  much  time  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  what  is  wrong  with  the  relation¬ 
ship  . . .  the  concentration  overshadows 
what  is  considered  the  wimpy  stuff  of 
culture  and  basic  values. 

“The  Japanese  perception  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  the  American  perception  of 
Japan  tend  to  be  quite  shallow.  We  suf¬ 
fer  from  a  thinness  of  understanding  be¬ 
tween  our  two  countries,”  said  Dahlby, 
a  former  managing  editor  of  Newsweek 
International  who  also  has  reported  on 
Asia  for  the  Associated  Press,  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Far  Eastern  Economic  Review. 

American  editors  are  accustomed  to 
viewing  news  as  large-scale,  action 
events,  but  that  is  not  the  nature  of 
Japanese  culture,  according  to  Bradley 
Martin,  a  former  Tokyo  bureau  chief  for 
Newsweek  from  1986  to  1991. 

While  wars,  famine  and  other  cata¬ 
clysmic  events  are  happening  else¬ 
where  in  the  world,  news  from  Japan 
is  less  dramatic  because  changes  in 
Japan  come  at  a  slow  and  steady  pace, 
Martin  said. 

With  a  limited  news  hole,  most  U.S. 
newspaper  editors,  oriented  toward  ac- 


complained — but  he  insists  that  it  has 
not  shaken  his  resolve. 

He  certainly  needs  that  determina¬ 
tion  to  handle  the  deluge  of  verbal 
abuse  that  continues  to  pour  into  his 
office.  The  very  personal  attacks,  such 
as  the  one  from  the  “concerned  moth¬ 
er,”  bother  the  budding  editor,  he  ad¬ 
mitted — not  because  he  cannot  take 
the  flak,  but  because  he  sees  such  at¬ 
tacks  as  misdirected. 

“You  should  attack  the  stand,  not  the 
person,”  Melrose  said.  BECT 


tion  events,  do  not  give  Japan  much 
space,  according  to  Martin. 

“Because  of  the  boring  nature  of  news 
in  Japan,  American  editors  don’t  put 
much  value  on  stories  coming  out  of 
Japan,”  Martin  said.  “There  isn’t  very 
much  news  in  Japan  as  we  know  it. 
There  are  no  real  news  events  in  Japan.” 

Reporting  from  Japan  and  other  parts 
of  Asia  requires  a  different  approach, 
according  to  Richard  Halloran,  a  for¬ 
mer  bureau  chief  in  Asia  for  the  New 
York  Times  and  Business  Week. 

“You  have  to  learn  to  use  three  differ¬ 
ent  sets  of  mental  muscles,”  said  Hallo¬ 
ran.  “Things  don’t  happen  in  Japan  like 
they  do  in  the  United  States.  You  do  a 
lot  of  saving  string,  a  lot  of  collecting  of 
information,  looking  for  patterns.” 

For  example,  Halloran  said  he  col¬ 
lected  information  on  Japanese  super¬ 
stitions  and  his  New  York  editors  did 
not  spike  it  because  he  waited  for  a 
news  peg  —  Friday  the  13th. 

With  more  than  half  the  world’s  pop¬ 
ulation  in  Asia,  Americans  are  not  well 
informed  on  an  increasingly  important 
part  of  the  world,  according  to  Halloran, 
currently  director  of  communications 
and  journalism  at  the  East-West  Center, 
Honolulu,  which  co-sponsored  the  two- 
day  forum  with  Scripps. 

Regional  newspapers  are  one  news  are¬ 
na  where  coverage  is  improving,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dahlby.  With  Japanese  and  U.S. 
companies  establishing  ties  in  both  coun¬ 
tries,  local  dailies  covering  companies  af¬ 
fecting  their  region  are  presenting  a  bet¬ 
ter  picture  of  J apan,  Dahlby  said.  BEOT 

(Woodward,  a  former  newsman  at  the 
Columbus  and  Cleveland  bureaus  of  the 
Associated  Press,  writes  for  Ohio 
University  News  Services.) 


Correspondents  seek 
better  coverage  of  Asia 
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Seeking  Students 

Gannett  newspaper  publishes  student-oriented  paper  to 
attract  the  lucrative  student  market  at  Purdue  University 


by  Tuen-yu  Lau 


MANY  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 
have  tried  to  tap  into  the  student  mar¬ 
ket  and  a  Gannett  newspaper,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Courier,  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  has 
done  just  that  by  launching  a  publica¬ 
tion  to  seek  new  student  readers  and 
advertising  revenue. 

Campus  Weekly  made  its  debut  on 
the  Purdue  University  campus  on  Aug. 
20,  1992.  Published  every  Wednesday, 
Campus  Weekly  seeks  to  cut  a  piece  of 
the  mass  media  pie  by  reaching  the  Pur¬ 
due  students. 

The  Purdue  Exponent,  an  independent 
student  newspaper  at  Purdue,  has  en¬ 
joyed  many  profitable  years  because  of 
its  monopoly  of  the  student  market. 
With  21,000  circulation,  the  Purdue  Ex¬ 
ponent  is  the  twelfth  largest  collegiate 
daily  in  the  nation.  It  has  annual  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  of  almost  $1  million. 

Richard  Holts,  Journal  and  Courier 
publisher,  says  he  hopes  Campus  Weekly 
will  attain  30%  market  share. 

Both  the  Campus  Weekly  and  the 
Purdue  Exponent  are  distributed  free 
on  the  Purdue  cam.pus.  Campus  Weekly 
has  installed  many  racks  at  the  en¬ 
trances  of  buildings  on  campus  as  distri¬ 
bution  outlets.  The  current  Campus 
Weekly  press  run  is  20,000. 

A  target  marketing  group  comprised 
of  top  and  middle  managers  at  Journal 
and  Courier  suggested  the  Campus 
Weekly  concept.  They  have  done  ex¬ 
tensive  research  to  test  the  concept.  In 
August  1991,  they  produced  a  proto¬ 
type,  then  named  Yo  Purdue,  to  gather 
feedback  from  Purdue  students.  After 
interviewing  more  than  1 ,500  students, 
they  decided  to  use  the  more  conven¬ 
tional  name.  Campus  Weekly. 

The  paper’s  staff  is  lean.  The  editor, 
James  Jackson,  27,  is  a  journalism 
graduate  from  Indiana  University.  A 
former  Purdue  Exponent  reporter,  Pe¬ 
ter  Agostinelli,  was  hired  as  a  full¬ 
time  reporter  after  he  had  graduated 


(Tuen-yu  Lau  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
commurucation  at  Purdue  University.) 
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Jobs  scarce,  but  help  abounds 


Parking  woes 
won‘t  end  soon 


6o  Places, 
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from  Purdue  University 
in  May  1992. 

Campus  Weekly  has 
two  advertising  sales  staff 
and  Holtz  says  he  wants 
to  recruit  more  Purdue 
students  to  work  in  pro¬ 
ducing  this  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  The  students’  in¬ 
volvement  will  help  the 
newspaper  meet  the 
needs  of  their  peers  and 
cut  costs. 

Based  on  survey  find¬ 
ings,  the  Campus  Week¬ 
ly  decided  to  emphasize 
weekly  entertainment 
news.  Other  departments 
in  the  Campus  Weekly, 
which  published  20 
pages  in  the  third  issue, 
include  an  opinion  page, 

Greek  page,  advice  from 
Ann  Landers,  cartoons, 
sports,  and  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  calendar. 

Cover  stories  of  the  first  three  issues 
of  Campus  Weekly  were  about  jobs,  in¬ 
troductions  of  student  organizations, 
and  classes  to  add  and  drop.  The  staff 
intends  to  use  issues  that  the  students 
can  relate  to.  They  also  ran  some  stories 
that  appeal  to  the  students  and  other 
readers  in  both  the  Journal  and  Courier 
and  Campus  Weekly. 

The  staff  decided  not  to  run  national 
and  international  news  because  they 
believe  students  can  get  that  from  other 
sources. 

Because  of  the  different  emphases  on 
news  content,  the  publisher  of  the  Purdue 
Exponent,  Pat  Kuhnle,  does  not  see 
Campus  Weekly  as  a  direct  competitor. 
Kuhnle  feels  that  the  Purdue  Exponent 
serves  to  train  student  journalists  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  full  range  of  news.  He  views  the 
Campus  Weekly  as  a  “marketing  tool.’’ 

An  analysis  of  the  first  three  issues  of 
the  Campus  Weekly  shows  a  news  and 
advertising  ratio  of  6:4.  The  Purdue  Ex¬ 
ponent  usually  has  a  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  ratio  of  5:5,  according  to  Kuhnle. 

The  open  rate  of  a  full-page  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  tabloid  Campus  Week¬ 


ly  is  $382,  while  the  tabloid  Purdue  Ex¬ 
ponent  charges  $585.  The  Campus 
Weekly  offers  free  personal  ads  to  stu¬ 
dents.  The  last  three  issues  of  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Weekly  had  advertisers  such  as  su¬ 
permarkets,  student  bookstores,  banks, 
and  various  retail  stores. 

The  new  Campus  Weekly  on  Purdue 
campus  has  attracted  student  and  radio 
media  attention.  Dale  Dahl,  a  reporter 
of  a  local  radio  station  in  Lafayette, 
WASK,  did  a  two-part  series  analyzing 
the  “Dueling  Papers  at  Purdue”  on  Aug. 
3 1  and  Sept.  1 . 

If  Campus  Weekly  can  establish  its 
popularity  among  Purdue  students,  thus 
proving  itself  an  effective  outlet  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  reach  the  Purdue  students, 
this  concept  may  be  imitated  on  other 
campuses. 

At  present,  in  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
there  is  a  similar  idea  of  a  free  student 
weekly  publication  called  graffitos. 

The  Campus  Weekly  staff  will  have 
several  months  to  test  the  feasibility  and 
profitability  of  this  free  student-oriented 
publication  marketing  concept.  BEOT 


Pennsylvania  daily  reaches 
out  for  the  young-adult  market 


Los  Angeles  Times 
offers  new  features 

MAKING  GCXDD  ON  its  promise  after 
the  April  riots  to  expand  its  coverage  of 
the  inner  city  and  multicultural  com¬ 
munities,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
launched  two  new  editorial  features  for 
that  audience. 

Appearing  every  Sunday,  City  Times, 
a  new  regional  section  in  tabloid  form  is 
distributed  with  the  Times  in  South  and 
South  Central  Los  Angeles,  Korea- 
town.  East  Los  Angeles  and  Downtown. 

Voices  is  a  new  weekly  opinion  fea¬ 
ture  in  all  Times  editions  each  Mon¬ 
day.  It  consists  of  two  additional  pages 
of  opinion  focusing  on  urban  issues 
and  offering  perspectives  from  the 
city’s  multicultural  and  multiethnic 
communities. 

“The  Times  has  an  important  role  to 
play  in  the  rebuilding  of  Los  Angeles,” 
said  Times  publisher  and  CEO  David 
Laventhol.  “These  two  features  will  ex¬ 
pand  our  coverage  of  Los  Angeles  and 
its  diverse  population.  Our  goal  is  to 
better  serve  residents  of  the  Central 
area  as  well  as  the  broader  Los  Angeles 
community,  by  encouraging  multicul¬ 
tural  dialogue  and  understanding.” 

City  Times  is  produced  by  an  editori¬ 
al  staff  of  10,  headed  by  editor  Mary 
Lou  Fulton,  formerly  assistant  editor  of 
the  Times’  South  Bay  Edition,  and 
community  editor  Tony  Marcano,  pre¬ 
viously  an  assistant  city  editor  in  the 
paper’s  Orange  County  Edition. 

“City  Times  is  a  section  that  covers 
news  on  a  grassroots  level,”  said  Fulton. 
“While  we  will  be  examining  the  com¬ 
plex  issues  facing  local  residents,  we 
will  also  be  reporting  on  a  community- 
to-community  level.  Having  bilingual 
staff  members  will  help  us  reach  out  to 
those  who  live  in  these  areas  and  re¬ 
port  on  more  facets  of  life  in  these 
communities.” 

Local  free-lance  journalists  also  will 
be  regular  contributors  to  the  section, 
Fulton  said. 

Local  residents  also  will  contribute 
to  Voices,  it  was  announced.  The  fea¬ 
ture  is  edited  by  Judy  Dugan  and  Dean 
Wakefield,  both  of  whom  are  assistant 
editors  on  the  Times’  op-ed  pages. 

“With  Voices,  we  are  reaching  out  to 
the  community  in  a  different  way,”  said 
Thomas  Plate,  editor  of  the  Times’  edi¬ 
torial  pages.  The  feature,  he  said,  offers 
diverse  viewpoints  from  local  residents 
“who  might  not  have  ever  contacted  a 
major  newspaper  before  to  express  their 
views.” 


THE  DAILY  ITEM  of  Sunbury,  Pa.,  has 
targeted  the  coveted  young-adult  market 
with  a  new  section,  “25  . . .  and  under.” 

It  may  aim  at  readers  in  the  teen-to- 
25  group,  but  Daily  Item  features  editor 
Mary  Lou  Simms  says,  “The  beauty  of 
the  section  may  be  its  widespread  ap¬ 
peal  among  other  readers. 

“I  suspect  because  newspapers  have, 
in  the  past,  written  so  little  about 
young  people,  no  one  knows  very  much 
about  them — and  everyone  wants  to 
know  what  it’s  like  to  grow  up  today,” 
she  commented. 

“25  .  .  .  and  under”  differs  from 
youth-oriented  products  at  other  papers 
in  that  most  of  the  articles  within  are 
hard  news  stories  as  opposed  to  features, 
according  to  Simms. 

A  recent  four-page  section  titled 
“The  AIDS  generation”  concentrated 
on  how  the  disease  has  affected  young 
people,  and  reported  the  results  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  more  than  300  local  teen-agers 
on  their  sexual  habits  and  attitudes. 
The  survey  suggested  a  strong  trend  to¬ 
ward  monogamy  and  a  growing  interest 
in  abstinence. 

Some  of  the  sections  have  stirred 
controversy  in  the  community — for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  two-page  spread  titled 
“Smokin’  in  the  boys’  room,”  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  story  about  a  local  high  school 
where  smokers  had  all  but  taken  over 
the  men’s  room  for  a  quick  puff  be¬ 
tween  classes. 

“Everybody  shares,”  a  17-year-old 
student  was  quoted  as  saying.  “It’s  like  a 
community  thing.” 

After  the  story  was  published,  smok¬ 
ing  was  banned  at  the  school. 

About  a  dozen  students  visited  the 
Item  after  the  story  ran,  saying  they  had 
been  suspended  unfairly  because  they 
had  to  leave  the  school  grounds  to 
smoke.  The  paper  told  their  story  the 
following  day. 

“This  was  as  much  a  story  about  pow¬ 
er  and  control  as  it  was  about  smoking,” 
Simms  observed. 

The  section  may  deal  with  some  seri¬ 
ous  issues,  but  it  also  offers  comic  relief 
by  way  of  a  column  called  “20some- 
thing,”  a  firsthand,  mostly  humorous 
account  of  what  it  is  like  to  be  in  one’s 
twenties  today. 

“The  basic  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  help  younger  readers  make  sense  of 
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their  lives  by  writing  about  them  in  a 
way  that  doesn’t  talk  down  to  them,” 
Simms  said.  “Thus,  the  overall  tone  of 
the  section  is  serious,  yet  buried  within 
is  some  of  the  most  subtle  humor  you 
will  ever  find. 

“No  matter  how  serious  the  topic, 
teen-agers  always  find  ways  to  lighten 
things  up — and  God  knows,  newspa¬ 
pers  need  to  make  their  readers  laugh 
once  in  a  while.”  ffiOT 

Toronto  Sun 
Corp.  expands 
Florida  magazines 

THE  TORONTO  SUN  Corp.  is  ex¬ 
panding  it  publications  in  Florida  with 
a  new  weekly  magazine  group  that  will 
have  a  circulation  of  almost  370,000. 

The  Weekly,  a  two-year-old  free  mag¬ 
azine  that  currently  distributes  to 
177,500  in  Central  Florida,  will  now  be 
distributed  to  the  west  and  east  coast  of 
Florida. 

Peter  O’Sullivan,  vice  president,  edi¬ 
torial  for  Florida  Sun  and  founding  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Weekly,  said  the  magazine 
will  include  news  features,  a  diary  of  up¬ 
coming  events  in  the  region,  movie  re¬ 
views,  celebrity  news,  restaurant  re¬ 
views,  and  gossip  and  humor  columns. 
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Reporters  Older, 
More  Democratic, 
More  Diverse 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

THE  TYPICAL  AMERICAN  joumaP 
ist  is  still  likely  to  be  content,  white, 
Protestant,  Democratic  and  in  his  30s, 
but  much  is  changing,  according  to  a 
survey  that  compares  journalists  of  20 
years  ago,  10  years  ago  and  today. 

Sponsored  by  the  foundation  Free¬ 
dom  Forum  and  authored  by  Indiana 
University  journalism  Professors  David 
Weaver  and  G.  Cleveland  Wilhoit,  the 
survey  was  based  on  interviews  with 

I , 400  journalists  from  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  media,  and  documents  several 
trends.  It  finds  today’s  journalists  are: 

•  Increasingly  Democratic.  The  latest 
findings  identified  44.1%  of  journalists 
as  Democrats,  compared  with  35.6%  in 
1971.  Republicans  declined  from 
25.7%  of  the  journalism  flock  in  1971 
to  16.3%  today. 

•  Growing  more  slowly  in  number. 
For  a  decade  before  1982,  the  ranks  of 
journalists  grew  61%,  compared  with 
9%  growth  over  the  last  decade. 

•  Older.  Median  age  is  36 — about  the 
same  as  1971 — but  up  from  32.4  years  a 
decade  earlier  during  an  influx  of  young 
people  influenced  by  the  Watergate 
era.  Journalists  under  24  make  up  only 
4.1%  of  the  work  force,  down  from 

I I. 8%  a  decade  ago.  Those  25  to  40  de¬ 
clined  to  37.4%  of  the  work  force,  from 
44.9%  a  decade  ago. 

•  Less  satisfied.  Only  27%  of  journal¬ 
ists  admit  to  being  “very  satisfied”  on 
the  job — down  from  40%  a  decade  ago 
and  49%  in  1971.  Only  12.5%  rated 
their  organizations  “outstanding”  on  in¬ 
forming  the  public,  down  sharply  from 
17.9%  a  decade  ago.  Still,  more  than 
three  out  of  four  rated  their  organiza¬ 
tions  good  or  very  good. 

While  altruism  remains  a  dominant 
motive  of  journalists,  2 1  %  plan  to  leave 
the  profession  in  the  next  five  years — 
nearly  double  the  number  10  years 
ago — leading  study  authors  to  con¬ 


clude,  “A  serious  problem  of  retention 
may  be  just  over  the  horizon.” 

•  Paid  more.  Median  income  is 
$31,300 — $34,000  for  men,  $27,700  for 
women — up  from  $19,000  10  years  ago. 
Women  earn  81%  of  what  men  earn, 
compared  with  64%  a  decade  ago. 

For  journalists  with  more  than  1 5 
years’  experience,  median  income  is 
just  over  $40,000,  and  the  gender  gap 
virtually  disappears. 

Newsmagazines  pay  the  best, 
$66,000  median,  followed  by,  in  order, 
wire  services,  $43,700;  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  $35,200;  tv,  25,600;  weekly  pa¬ 
pers,  $20,900;  and  radio,  $20,400. 

Pay  increases  in  the  last  decade  out¬ 
paced  the  cost  of  living,  but  pay  for 
journalists  remains  below  comparable 
occupations  such  as  auditors  and  ac¬ 
countants. 

•  Increasingly  hold  college  degrees. 
Now  more  than  82.1%  of  journalists 
hold  college  degrees,  up  from  58.2%  in 
1971  and  73.7%  in  1982.  News¬ 
magazines  have  the  highest  share  of  de¬ 
grees,  95.1%;  radio  has  the  lowest,  59%. 

•  Include  8%  minorities,  up  from  4% 
in  1982,  but  far  shy  of  the  nation’s 
24%.  The  share  of  women  remained 
stable  over  the  last  decade  at  34%. 

•  Agree  that  getting  information  out 
quickly  and  watching  over  government 
are  their  most  important  roles:  68% 
said  speed  is  extremely  important,  up 
from  60%  a  decade  ago,  and  66%  said 
investigating  government  claims  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important,  about  the  same  as  a 
decade  ago  but  below  the  76%  in  the 
1971  Watergate  era. 

The  view  of  the  press  as  an  adversary 
of  government  increased  slightly  to 
2 1.2%,  from  20%  a  decade  ago,  while 
slightly  fewer,  14.4%,  said  being  an  ad¬ 
versary  of  business  was  very  important. 

Fewer  journalists — 20.2%  versus 
36%  in  1982  and  39%  in  1971 — think 
it  is  important  to  reach  a  wide  audi¬ 
ence.  Fewer — 14%,  down  from  20%  a 


decade  earlier — see  entertainment  as  a 
very  important  function.  Few  journal¬ 
ists,  4%,  call  setting  the  political  agen¬ 
da  a  very  important  part  of  the  job. 

•  Somewhat  looser  ethically.  While 
attitudes  about  ethics  were  mixed,  the 
report  said,  “There  seems  to  be  recogni¬ 
tion  that  some  aggressive  reporting 
practices  may  be  more  acceptable  in  an 
environment  of  government  secrecy 
and  the  ease  with  which  access  to  infor¬ 
mation  is  affected  by  computerized  data 
bases.  Use  of  confidential  government, 
business  and  personal  documents  now 
is  seen  as  justifiable  on  occasion  by  an 
increasing  majority  of  journalists.” 

Everette  E.  Dennis,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Freedom  Forum  Media  Stud¬ 
ies  Center  in  New  York,  said  that  the 
study  showed  journalists  “don’t  know 
what’s  going  on  in  the  business”  be¬ 
cause  they  fail  to  belong  to  professional 
associations  or  to  read  industry  publica¬ 
tions. 

For  example,  he  said,  the  suggestion 
that  entertainment  does  not  play  a  larg¬ 
er  role  in  all  news  media  contradicts 
the  facts.  Similarly,  the  aggressive  press 
coverage  of  the  recent  presidential 
campaign  belies  expressions  of  a  weak 
adversarial  role. 

Instead,  he  said,  views  in  the  survey 
were  colored  by  journalists  who  were 
“caught  up  in  the  recession,  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  and  grumpiness.” 

He  said  t’nat  a  decline  in  “the  com¬ 
mitment  to  ethical  norms”  and  expres¬ 
sions  of  waning  interest  in  the  adversar¬ 
ial  role  suggest  “a  decline  in  field  as  a 
profession,”  Dennis  said. 

Dennis  dismissed  the  importance  of 
journalists’  growing  identification  with 
the  Democratic  Party.  He  said  that  the 
trend  reflected  the  overall  population, 
and  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  party  affiliation  and  bi¬ 
ased  coverage,  despite  claims  of  conser¬ 
vatives  that  the  survey  proved  the  me¬ 
dia’s  liberal  bias.  BEOT 
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Fallen  Hero? 

Seven  years  later,  hero  paperboy  arrested  in  triple  murder 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

AS  A  14'YEAR'old  Detroit  News  paper¬ 
boy,  Collin  “Rabbit”  Boatright  was  giv¬ 
en  the  key  to  the  city  by  Detroit’s  mayor 
for  preventing  a  hulking  man  from  rap¬ 
ing  a  little  girl. 

As  a  19-year-old,  Boatright  was  an  un¬ 
employed  high  school  dropout  who  bit¬ 
terly  complained  —  while  recovering  af¬ 
ter  being  shot  by  the  former  boyfriend  of 
his  girlfriend  —  that  his  life  had  become 
“hell”  since  he  had  been  hailed  as  a  hero. 

Now,  as  a  22-year-old,  Boatright  has 
been  charged  with  murdering  three 
women. 

Boatright  surrended  to  Detroit  police  offi¬ 
cers  Nov.  3  and  was  taken  to  Akron,  Ohio, 
where  he  is  accused  of  killing  three  wo¬ 
men  in  a  public  housing  project  Aug.  23. 


Police  say  they  believe  the  women 
were  killed  because  one  of  them  may 
have  witnessed  a  drug-related  shoot¬ 
ing  outside  their  building.  Another 
man  has  also  been  charged  in  the 
murders. 

A  murder  arrest  would  have  seemed 
the  farthest  possibility  for  the  bright¬ 
eyed  H-year-old  news  carrier  who  came 
to  national  attention  in  1985  for  his  act 
of  bravery. 

Boatright  had  just  finished  delivering 
his  Detroit  News  route  when  he  saw  a 
man  —  standing  6-feet-2  and  weighing 
220  pounds  —  drag  an  1 1 -year-old  girl 
into  an  abandoned  house. 

Yelling  for  neighbors  to  call  police, 
Boatright  —  who  then  stood  just  four- 
feet-nine  —  grabbed  a  stick  and  ran  into 
the  abandoned  house. 


Waving  the  stick,  he  prevented  the 
man  from  raping  the  girl  and  managed 
to  keep  him  at  bay  until  police  arrived. 

For  his  bravery,  Boatright  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  key  to  the  city  by  Detroit  May¬ 
or  Coleman  Young.  He  received  a 
phone  call  from  President  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan.  The  Detroit  News  gave  him  a 
$2,500  annuity.  The  Michigan  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Police  awarded  him  its  “Badge 
of  Courage.”  But  young  Boatright  soon 
found  the  hero’s  life  difficult. 

Schoolmates  taunted  him  with  sar¬ 
castic  cries  of  “my  hero.”  Boatright 
fought  frequently,  and  the  fights  landed 
him  in  trouble  with  school  authorities. 

Expelled  from  high  school,  he  joined 
the  Job  Corps  briefly  but  soon  drifted  in 
and  out  of  a  succession  of  low-paying, 
dead-end  jobs.  BE^P 
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NewsDcoole  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Melissa  Qitter 


Robert  McCray 


J.  Scott  Schmidt 


Pearl  Stewart 


Steve  O’Sullivan 


Bob  •rt  McCray,  former  advertising 
director  for  the  Daily  News  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  has  been  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  advertising  for  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

McCray  also  worked  in  advertising 
for  the  El  Dorado  Newspapers  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  for  St.  Louis  Suburban  Journals 
and  for  the  Miami  Herald. 

J.  Scott  Schoiidt,  publisher  of  the 
National  College  Newspaper,  has  been 
appointed  senior  publisher  for  Thom¬ 
son  Newspapers’  California  Region, 
which  includes  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Tribune,  the  Pasadena  Star-News,  the 
Whittier  Daily  News,  and  the  Foothill 
Star-Tribune  of  Arcadia,  the  Oxnard 
Press  Courier,  and  the  Barstow  Desert 
Dispatch. 

Schmidt  also  worked  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  News  and  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Chastar  Wonynski,  an  independent 
management  consultant  for  Ottaway 
Newspapers,  Campbell  Hall,  N.Y.,  has 
joined  the  group  as  director  of  training, 
development  and  planning. 

Previously,  Warzynski  was  a  senior 
associate  and  director  of  market  re¬ 
search  and  development  for  John 
Sheridan  Associates  of  Chicago,  direc¬ 
tor  of  education  and  training  for  Mer¬ 
cy  Hospital  in  Miami  and  director  of 
staff  education  for  St.  John’s  Hospital 
in  Ontario. 

John  Laland,  general  editor  of 
Newsweek  magazine,  has  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  senior  lifestyle  editor. 

Previously,  Leland  worked  with  New 
York  Newsday  and  Spin  magazine. 
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Pearl  Stewart,  most  recently  a  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  weekly  East  Bay  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
press,  has  been  named  editor  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune  by  Alameda  News¬ 
paper  Group  effective  Dec.  1. 

Stewart  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
African-American  woman  to  become 
editor  of  a  metropolitan  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  a  major  U.S.  city. 

Earlier,  Stewart  worked  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  the  Oakland  Tri¬ 
bune  and  United  Press  International. 

W.  towrancn  Grtnrns,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  publisher  in  California,  has  been 
named  director  of  government  relations 
for  the  National  Newspaper  Association. 

Graves  has  been  a  legislative  assis¬ 
tant  to  Rep.  Margaret  M.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts  and  chief  of  staff  to  Rep. 
Don  H.  Claussen  of  California.  He  has 
worked  for  the  Postal  Rate  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  postal  newsletter  Business 
Mailers  Review. 

Vivian  Waixel,  associate  editor  and 
earlier  sports  editor  and  chief  editor  of 
The  Record  in  Hackensack,  N.J.,  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor  of  the 
paper. 

Ronald  D.  Handrlx  of  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  president  of  the  Advertising 
Media  Credit  Executives  Association  at 
the  group’s  recent  meeting  in  Denver. 

Other  officers  are:  Steve  Reynelds, 
the  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Light — first 
vice  president;  Kerry  O.  Kelly,  the 
Baltimore  Sun — second  vice  president; 
and  Kim  Walter,  the  Los  Angeles  Dai¬ 
ly  News — secretary-treasurer. 

Gall  B.  Chcymcm,  former  credit  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  joined 
the  association  as  executive  director. 


Mark  Lacter,  former  business  editor 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  be¬ 
comes  associate  business  editor  and 
writer  of  a  business  column  featured  by 
the  New  York  Times  News  Service. 

Previously,  Lacter  worked  for  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  for  Investor’s 
Daily  of  Los  Angeles,  and  for  the  Or¬ 
ange  County  Register  in  Santa  Ana, 
Calif. 

Stova  O'Sullivan,  suburban  editor, 
will  succeed  Lacter  as  business  editor. 

O’Sullivan  has  worked  for  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard  and  for  the 
Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post  Journal. 

Peter  Tell,  executive  director  of  the 
Oregon  Senate’s  Majority  Office,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  government 
affairs  for  the  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Shari  Cehen-Kalrey,  a  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  newspaper  insert  USA 
Weekend,  has  been  promoted  to  West 
Coast  manager. 

Tammy  Holmes,  an  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  has  been 
promoted  to  client  services  manager. 

Danny  Griffin  of  the  Birmingham 
News  Company  in  Alabama  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Southern  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association.  Also 
elected  were:  Mike  Womack  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  as  first  vice 
president;  Marshall  Androws  of 
the  Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American,  as 
second  vice  president;  Tom  Harrison 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal,  as  third  vice 
president;  and  Rohorl  Koarloy  of 
the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News  Journal, 
as  secretary  and  treasurer. 
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Stockholders  OK 
sale  to  Gannett 


PERSIS  CORP.  SHAREHOLDERS  have  approved  the  $250 
million  sale  of  the  morning  Honolulu  Advertiser  to  Gannett 
Co.  Inc. 

Gannett  has  agreed  to  pay  in  cash  and  stock,  but  to  comply 
with  antitrust  law  it  must  sell  its  evening  Honolulu  Star^Bulktin. 

Through  a  joint  operating  agreement  controlled  by 
Gannett,  both  companies  share  profits  from  the  company 
that  publishes  the  two  papers,  which  compete  for  readers, 
not  profits,  for  the  life  of  the  JOA. 

Gannett,  which  bought  the  Star-Bulletin  for  $12  mil¬ 
lion  in  1971,  is  asking  $75  million  to  $85  million  for  the 
Star-Bulletin,  whose  circulation  has  declined  to  88,000 
while  the  Advertiser’s  has  grown  to  105,000. 

Persis  Corp.  chairman  Thurston  Twigg-Smith  said  Gan¬ 
nett  has  received  several  offers  and  might  close  a  deal  soon. 


Orlando  Sentinel 
eliminates  a  hundred  jobs 

THE  ORLANDO  SENTINEL  eliminated  the  jobs  of  100 
employees — 6.4%  of  its  work  force — to  adjust  to  lower  adver¬ 
tising  revenues. 

The  cuts  came  in  various  departments.  Among  eight  in  the 
newsroom  was  executive  editor  Steve  Vaughn,  a  veteran  of  25 
years,  whose  duties  a  spokesman  called  “administrative.” 

The  Tribune  Co.  paper  remains  profitable,  president  and 
publisher  Harold  R.  “Tip”  Lifvendahl  said,  but  the  lingering 
recession  has  reduced  ad  revenues  to  1988  levels. 

Earlier  this  year,  expense  controls  and  a  hiring  freeze, 
which  reduced  staff  “substantially”  by  attrition,  were  not 
enough  to  stave  off  layoffs. 

People  left  jobless  were  offered  two  weeks’  severance  pay 
per  year  of  service. 

About  1,450  employees  remain  at  the  285,000-circula¬ 
tion  paper. 

“Total  revenues  have  not  grown  since  1988  but  our  ex¬ 
penses  have  continued  to  grow,”  said  Sentinel  spokeswoman 
Bette  Jore.  She  said  the  paper  had  hoped  the  economy  would 
improve  sooner  so  the  layoffs  could  be  avoided. 

— George  Gameau 


Weeklies  ordered 
to  pay  overtime 

A  FEDERAL  JUDGE  in  Pittsburgh  has  ordered  a  suburban 
newspaper  group  to  pay  $21,121  to  nine  reporters  who  were 
denied  overtime  pay. 

U.S.  District  Judge  William  Standish  ruled  that  Gateway 
Press  Inc.  and  former  publisher  John  Blanchflower  had  violat¬ 
ed  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  by  failing  to  pay  “the  mini¬ 
mum  wages  for  all  hours  worked  in  a  workweek”  and  failing  to 
pay  time-and-a-half  for  hours  worked  over  40  in  a  week. 

Blanchflower,  who  was  promoted  to  chief  operating  officer 
of  the  Gateway’s  British-based  parent  company.  Trinity 
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Holdings  Ltd.,  was  held  liable  for  $16,033  of  the  judgment. 

Blanchflower  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  outcome  be¬ 
cause  the  U.S.  Labor  Department  had  asked  for  over 
$180,000  in  back  pay. 

Gateway  argued  that  it  was  exempt  from  overtime  because 
of  a  legal  exception  for  papers  under  4,000  circulation. 

But  Standish  found  some  reporters  were  not  “profession¬ 
als”  under  the  law — professionals  are  not  entitled  to  over¬ 
time — because  their  work  was  “not  predominantly  original 
and  creative,”  but  other  reporters  at  papers  over  4,000  circu¬ 
lation  did  perform  original  and  creative  work. 

Nine  current  and  former  employees  were  granted  sums 
from  $45  to  $7,800.  — AP 
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Advertising/Promotion 

On-line  computer 
real  estate  services 


A  potential  threat  to  newspapers’ 

by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

SHOPPING  FOR  A  new  home  can  now 
be  done  in  the  comfort  of  one’s  old 
home. 

On-line  computer  real  estate  services 
have  been  starting  up  in  several  mar¬ 
kets,  with  some  already  serving  the 
whole  country. 

The  benefit  of  all  the  on-line  services 
is  that  the  buyer  can  get  listings  based  on 
the  criteria  he  sets.  Another  plus  is  the 
extent  of  the  services,  which  not  only 
list  descriptions  of  houses,  but  mortgage 
information  as  well. 

It  is  an  area  that  potentially  can  take 
classified  advertising  and  classified 
readership  away  from  newspapers,  but  it 
is  also  an  area  that  newspapers  can  get 
into  themselves  in  order  to  protect 
their  ad  and  readership  base. 


classified  ad  hose 

also  writes  commentary  and  an  “Ask 
Our  Broker”  file  has  Miller  answering 
subscribers’  questions. 

The  service  has  the  capacity  to  carry 
as  many  as  22,500  listings,  and  currently 
lists  over  1,000  properties  as  varied  as 
mobile  homes  to  entire  ranches  in  all  50 
states.  A  separate  listing  exists  for  busi¬ 
ness  investment  and  foreign  properties. 

Users  can  browse  through  all  the  list¬ 
ings,  or  ask  for  the  listings  by  state.  A 
potential  buyer  can  also  ask  to  see  only 
those  properties  newly  listed  since  they 
last  logged  on  the  system. 

Daily  rate  quotes  from  two  national 
mortgage  lenders  are  also  available.  Ar¬ 
ticles  and  books  on  real  estate  can  be 
downloaded  from  a  library.  A  “reading 
room”  file  contains  shorter  pieces  that 
can  be  read  on-line  or  downloaded. 

Other  electronic  bulletin  boards 


It  is  an  area  that  potentially  can  take 
classified  advertising  and  classified  readership 
away  from  newspapers,  but  it  is  also  an  area  that 
newspapers  can  get  into  themselves  in  order  to 
protect  their  ad  and  readership  base. 


Some  users  of  real  estate  on-line  ser¬ 
vices  have  said  they  use  them  in  con¬ 
junction  with  their  newspaper  classified 
ad  sections. 

America  Online,  a  nationwide  elec¬ 
tronic  bulletin  board  based  in  Vienna, 
Va.,  has  added  real  estate  services  to  its 
menu.  The  company’s  approximately 
180,000  subscribers  can  use  their  per¬ 
sonal  computers  or  Apple  Macintosh 
computers  to  search  for  a  new  house,  or 
put  one  up  for  sale. 

Peter  G.  Miller,  a  former  real  estate 
columnist  for  the  Washington  Post,  au¬ 
thor  of  several  books  about  real  estate, 
and  licensed  real  estate  broker,  created 
the  service  and  serves  as  its  host.  He 


have  real  estate  sections,  but  not  as  ex¬ 
tensive  or  inexpensive  as  America  On- 
Line,  according  to  Lew  Sichelman,  a 
syndicated  real  estate  columnist.  The 
software  is  free,  and  the  first  five  hours 
on  line  with  the  service  is  also  free.  Af¬ 
ter  that,  a  $7.95  per-month-member- 
ship  fee  includes  two  hours  on  line. 
Calls  longer  than  that  cost  $6  an  hour. 

The  listing  is  free  to  members,  Miller 
said,  and  the  service  follows  many  of 
the  same  guidelines  newspapers  do. 

“We  list  ads  that  concern  property, 
not  people,”  Miller  said,  adding  that 
the  bulletin  board  tries  to  adhere  to  fair 
housing  regulations. 

According  to  Miller,  the  United 


States  has  approximately  1,500  multi¬ 
ple  listing  services.  Most  of  those  are  lo¬ 
cal  and  associated  with  realtor  boards. 
The  advantage  he  sees  in  America  On¬ 
line’s  system  is  that  it  is  a  nationwide 
service  and  open  to  anyone,  brokers 
and  non-brokers. 

Grempler  Realty,  a  Baltimore,  Md.- 
area  company,  is  offering  Comp-U- 
Home,  a  service  which  allows  buyers  to 
look  at  all  the  homes  listed  with  the 
real  estate  company  through  one’s  per¬ 
sonal  computer  and  modem. 

One  can  search  for  listings  by  street 
name,  find  out  about  open  houses,  and 
obtain  rates  for  a  variety  of  mortgages 
from  Grempler’s  in-house  mortgage 
company.  Potential  buyers  can  also  find 
out  how  much  they  can  borrow,  and 
how  much  cash  they  will  need  to  close. 

D.R.  Grempler,  president  of  the  15- 
office  firm,  estimates  that  380,000  per¬ 
sonal  computer  owners  with  high  in¬ 
comes  are  in  his  market  area,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  people  who  have  access  to 
computers  through  their  employment. 

“We  sell  an  awful  lot  of  houses 
through  the  service,”  Grempler  said.  In 
newspaper  classified  ads,  Grempler  ad¬ 
vertises  those  customers  who  have  saved 
time  using  the  computer  database. 

In  one  ad,  Michael  Fletcher,  a  Grem¬ 
pler  customer,  says,  “With  our  hectic 
lifestyle,  Comp-U-Home  was  a  life- 
saver.  My  wife  and  1  found  the  home  we 
wanted  without  all  the  headaches  at 
looking  at  inappropriate  properties.” 

The  listings  are  available  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week,  assuring  sellers 
greater  exposure  than  they  would  oth¬ 
erwise  have,  Grempler  believes. 

He  said  the  service  has  generated  far 
more  activity  than  any  other  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  the  company  uses. 

/  nother  comment  left  on  the  system 
by  a  user  read,  “Grempler  should  be 
commended  for  the  service.  It  is  easy  to 
use  and  1  enjoy  using  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  ads  in  the  newspaper.” 

Another  read,  “This  is  a  wonderful 
improvement  over  driving  around  in 
your  car  for  hours  and  hours.” 

A  3-year-old  Boston-area  firm, 
HomeView  Realty  Search  Services,  al¬ 
lows  homebuyers  to  shop  for  a  house 
without  leaving  the  company’s  offices. 

The  company  offers  a  service  that  uses 
touch-sensitive  video  screens  linked  to  a 
large  database  of  pictures  and  informa¬ 
tion  of  well  over  10,000  houses.  Buyers 
can  tour  each  room,  as  well  as  the  prop- 
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erty  and  even  look  down  the  street  to 
see  the  neighborhood. 

IBM  invested  in  the  company  this 
year  to  allow  Home  View  to  expand  to 
30  major  markets  sometime  in  1993. 

The  service  is  available  only  in 
HomeView  offices,  which  average  three 
or  six  per  market.  The  company  has  no 
plans  to  go  on-line  with  the  service,  ac- 
■  cording  to  Robert  Norton,  HomeView 
president  and  founder. 

“It  wouldn’t  be  practical.  Currently 
we  are  processing  information  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  faster  than  the  modems 
available  today,”  he  said. 

HomeView  shows  only  houses  listed 
by  brokers,  and  gets  paid  if  a  house  is 
sold.  The  company  splits  the  commis¬ 
sion  with  the  broker,  the  fee  depending 
on  Home  View’s  role  in  the  transaction. 

Norton  emphasized  that  the  service 
is  no  extra  cost  to  the  seller  or  buyer. 
HomeV iew  acts  as  a  broker  and  a  mul¬ 
tiple  listing  service. 

“If  you  call  us  a  multiple  listing  ser¬ 
vice,  we  would  now  be  considered  the 
largest  MLS  in  the  Boston  area,”  he  said. 

The  company  offers  a  full  service  to 
the  brokers.  They  take  all  the  pho¬ 
tographs,  and  manage  the  data. 

Over  26,000  brokers  contribute  list¬ 
ings  to  the  service,  Norton  said. 

Home  buyers  like  the  service  because 
of  the  time  it  saves.  The  average  home 
search  takes  five  months,  according  to 
the  National  Association  of  Realtors. 
Norton  said  his  customers  buy  a  home 
within  three  to  four  weeks,  with  some 
buying  a  home  within  48  hours. 

When  a  buyer  enters  the  office,  they 
fill  out  a  questionnaire  about  his  lifestyle, 
finances,  and  what  type  of  house  they 
want.  An  in-house  staff  checks  to  see  if 
the  buyer  will  qualify  for  a  mortgage. 
Then  the  buyer  will  spend  an  average  of 
90  minutes  with  the  system.  Houses  that 
interest  the  buyer,  along  with  the  real  es¬ 
tate  broker,  are  printed  out  in  a  catalog 
form. 

The  service  keeps  a  watch  out  for 
new  listings  that  match  the  buyer’s 
needs,  and  brought  to  his  attention. 

“We  monitor  the  entire  market  for 
the  customer  from  his  first  visit,”  Nor¬ 
ton  said. 

The  rate  of  customer  satisfaction  is 
“unbelievable,”  Norton  said. 

Other  Boston-area  firms  are  trying 
similar  services.  Quest  Technologies, 
Marlborough,  Mass.,  uses  an  MLS  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  on-line  color  photo  capa¬ 
bilities.  Studio  Realty  Systems  Inc.  of 
Reading  is  testing  an  Apple  Macintosh 
based  database  service  with  the  Eastern 
Middlesex  Real  Estate  Board,  according 
to  the  Boston  Globe.  BE^P 


Political  ad 
lobbying  effort 
pays  off  in  Oklahoma 

THE  OKLAHOMA  PRESS  Service, 
business  affiliate  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
Association,  reached  a  milestone  in 
1992  political  advertising,  with  sales 
eclipsing  the  $600,000  mark  for  the 
first  time. 

Implementing  a  Campaign  Advertis¬ 
ing  Plan  (CAP)  this  year  to  capture 
more  political  ads  with  price  incentives 
and  frequency  inducements,  OPS 
tapped  sources  that  had  never  adver¬ 
tised  in  newspapers  before. 

The  success  came  in  an  election 
year  when  few  statewide  campaigns 
were  occurring,  only  one  U.S.  Senate 
race,  and  two  hot  state  questions  on 
the  ballot.  According  to  OPS  vice 
president  Bob  Stacey,  newspapers  re¬ 
ceived  35%-40%  of  the  total  media 
budget  for  some  campaigns. 

CAP  involved  three  tiers;  to  conduct 
polls  to  determine  the  issues;  to  address 
issues  and  conduct  candidate  opinion 
surveys  for  publication  (to  “set  the 
agenda”  for  an  issues-based  campaign); 
and  frequency-inducing  strategies  and  a 
reduced  political  rate. 

The  plan  made  newspapers  competi¬ 
tive  with  broadcast  in  Oklahoma.  For 
the  first  time,  new'spapers  were  bought 
at  the  same  time  as  tv,  before  direct 
mail  or  radio.  OPS  also  got  advertising 
from  the  two  major  parties  for  “Get  Out 
and  Vote”  ads. 

Mike  Williams,  president  of  Michael 
Williams  Enterprises  in  Oklahoma 
City,  a  campaign  consultant,  said,  “We 
utilized  newspapers  in  1992  for  every¬ 
thing  from  state  senate  races  to  con¬ 
gressional  races  and,  on  a  statewide  ba¬ 
sis,  state  question  campaigns.  We 
bought  every  newspaper  in  Oklahoma. . . 
newspaper  is  now  one  of  the  biggest 
guns  in  our  arsenal.” 

Help'wanted 
ad  index  dips 

THE  HELP- WANTED  Advertising  In¬ 
dex  dipped  four  points  in  September, 
the  Conference  Board  reported. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  Index  fell  to 
89  in  September,  down  from  93  in  Au¬ 
gust.  The  year-ago  reading  was  92. 


“The  four-point  decline  is  no  more 
indicative  of  worsening  labor  market 
conditions  than  the  three-point  rise  in 
August  was  a  signal  of  improving  con¬ 
ditions,”  said  Ken  Goldstein,  Confer¬ 
ence  Board  economist.  “A  weak  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  and  continued  corpo¬ 
rate  layoffs,  in  a  few  cases  secondary 
rounds  of  layoffs,  are  the  principal  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  labor  market  activity  re¬ 
mains  at  a  depressed  level. 

“Even  where  there  is  some  increase 
in  business  activity,  firms  are  inclined 
to  meet  production  requirements  by 
increasing  overtime  rather  than  by  hir¬ 
ing  new  workers.  The  labor-market 
climate  in  the  first  half  of  1993  is  not 
likely  to  show  much  improvement 
over  the  stagnant  conditions  witnessed 
in  the  second  half  of  1992.” 

The  Conference  Board  surveys 
help-wanted  advertising  volume  in  51 
major  newspapers  across  the  country 
every  month. 

Newspaper  forms 
alternative 
delivery  unit 

E.W.  SCRIPPS,  parent  company  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  has  formed  a 
distribution  company  designed  to  help 
advertisers  reach  nearly  every  house¬ 
hold  in  the  six-county  Denver  metro 
market.  The  new  company.  Porch  Plus 
Inc.,  will  deliver  advertising  supple¬ 
ments,  magazines  and  other  items  to 
households  in  six  ZIP  codes  beginning 
in  January. 

Although  it  will  operate  separately. 
Porch  Plus  will  have  access  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News’  subscription 
list. 

The  alternate  delivery  company  has 
signed  a  contract  with  Publishers  Ex¬ 
press  Inc.  of  New  York  to  deliver  sever¬ 
al  of  its  magazines.  It  will  also  deliver 
product  samples  and  catalogs. 

Ron  Myatt,  vice  president  of  strate¬ 
gic  planning/circulation  for  the  News, 
is  president  of  Porch  Plus.  Other  top 
News’  circulation  employees  were 
moved  into  the  new  company,  said 
Nancy  Murray,  the  paper’s  spokes¬ 
woman. 

The  company  hopes  to  serve  84  ZIP 
codes  when  it  becomes  fully  opera¬ 
tional,  Myatt  said. 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 

by  David  A.  Schulz 

Punitive  damages:  A  clear  and 
present  danger  to  a  Free  Press 


^Tunitive  damages  in  libel  litigation 
have  increasingly  become  a  devastating 
instrument  of  attack  against  an  often 
unpopular  press,  an  attack  with  serious 
implications  for  our  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion. 

Yet,  in  the  currently  expanding  po¬ 
litical  assault  against  litigation  excesses, 
this  significant  issue  is  unlikely  to  re¬ 
ceive  attention.  The  penchant  of  some 
politicians  to  campaign  against  the  so- 
called  “media  elite”  actually  com¬ 
pounds  the  problem  by  further  eroding 
public  tolerance  for  full,  open,  and  un¬ 
fettered  expression. 

Jury  awards  against  the  press  are  soar¬ 
ing.  The  Libel  Defense  Resource  Cen¬ 
ter  recently  reported  that  six  libel  ver¬ 
dicts  have  surpassed  the  $10  million 
mark  in  just  the  past  two  years. 
Through  the  entire  1980s  only  four 
awards  of  such  magnitude  were  entered 
against  the  press. 

The  staggering  size  of  recent  verdicts 
reflects  the  huge  punitive  element  con¬ 
tained  in  libel  judgments  being  award¬ 
ed  today.  The  average  punitive  damage 
award  in  libel  cases  now  tops  $8  mil¬ 
lion,  and  punitive  damages  are  routine¬ 
ly  awarded  by  libel  juries.  Punitive 
damages  were  awarded  by  juries  in  fully 
76%  of  recent  libel  judgments,  com¬ 
pared  with  about  10%  in  non-libel  cas¬ 
es  involving  money  damages. 

In  the  past,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
expressed  concern  over  such  punish¬ 
ment  of  speech,  although  it  has  yet  to 
rule  on  the  constitutionality  of  punitive 
libel  awards  generally. 

In  a  1984  case  against  Consumer’s 
Reports,  the  Court  noted  that  a  jury’s 


(Schulz  is  a  partner  in  the  New  York  law  firm 
of  Rogers  &  Wells  and  teaches  media  law  at 
the  Fordham  University  School  of  Law.  He 
regularly  represents  media  clients  in  libel 
litigation.) 


consideration  of  First  Amendment  lim¬ 
its  “is  unlikely  to  be  neutral  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  content  of  speech,”  and 
cautioned  that  libel  verdicts  hold  a 
“real  danger”  of  being  used  to  suppress 
speech. 

The  Court  had  warned  previously 
that  the  objectives  of  free  speech  and  a 
free  press  are  threatened  by  punitive  li¬ 
bel  awards  that  can  be  entered  in 
“wholly  unpredictable  amounts”  by  ju¬ 
ries  seeking  to  “punish  expressions  of 
unpopular  views.” 

The  most  recent  megaverdicts  reveal 
the  true  extent  of  the  punishment  met¬ 
ed  out  by  juries.  The  recent  jury  judg¬ 
ments  include  a  $41  million  punitive 
damage  award  against  a  Dallas  tv  sta¬ 
tion  arising  out  of  a  broadcast  about  a 
former  district  attorney’s  dismissal  of 
certain  drunken  driving  charges;  a 
$31.5  million  punitive  damage  award 
against  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  for  a 
story  about  a  local  prosecutor’s  alleged 
involvement  in  a  quashed  1963  murder 
investigation,  and  a  $12  million  puni¬ 
tive  sanction  against  a  Vietnamese-lan- 
guage  newspaper  in  Los  Angeles  ac¬ 
cused  of  falsely  questioning  the  profes¬ 
sional  competence  of  a  physician. 

Such  monumental  sanctions  obvi¬ 
ously  do  not  go  unnoticed  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  this  country.  While  many  jury 
awards  in  libel  cases  are  overturned  or 
reversed  on  appeal,  the  cost  of  even  a 
successful  defense  can  be  staggering. 

T 

H  his  was  dramatically  demonstrated 
in  the  noted  case  of  the  Alton  (Ill.) 
Telegraph,  a  small  newspaper  valued  at 
just  $3  million  which  suffered  a  $9.2 
million  libel  verdict.  Unable  even  to 
post  the  bond  required  for  an  appeal,  it 
was  forced  into  bankruptcy  and  paid 
$1.4  million  to  settle  the  litigation. 

So  long  as  editors  are  unable  to  pre¬ 
dict  with  any  accuracy  what  published 
statements  will  provoke  such  a  punitive 


jury  award,  they  will  recognize  that  the 
only  safe  course  to  avoid  these  disas¬ 
trous  penalties  is  to  avoid  altogether 
covering  certain  issues  or  providing  a 
platform  for  certain  speakers.  When 
this  happens,  we  all  lose.  Our  system  of 
government,  our  search  for  truth,  our 
development  as  individuals  and  as  a  so¬ 
ciety  all  suffer. 

I^Bo  policy  argument  justifies  the 
continuing  punishment  of  the  press 
through  libel  verdicts  which  do  far 
more  than  compensate  for  damage  that 
is  actually  done. 

Punitive  damages  are  justified  in  oth¬ 
er  contexts  as  appropriate  to  deter  un¬ 
desirable  behavior  but,  when  it  comes 
to  speech,  deterrence  directly  conflicts 
with  the  constitutional  principle  that 
debate  on  public  issues  should  be  unin¬ 
hibited. 

Punitive  damages  may  effectively 
create  a  disincentive  against  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  defective  products  or  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  inadequate  safety  precautions, 
but  this  role  has  little  meaningful  paral¬ 
lel  to  deterring  improper  speech. 

Virtually  every  statement  is  unique 
and  every  formulation  susceptible  to 
various  interpretations.  Because  puni¬ 
tive  libel  awards  are  imposed  indiscrim¬ 
inately  and  without  meaningful  in¬ 
struction,  it  is  impossible  to  weigh  ra¬ 
tionally  the  costs  or  benefits  of  making 
a  specific  statement. 

In  the  libel  context,  it  is  equally  im¬ 
possible  to  justify  punitive  awards  as  an 
appropriate  form  of  retribution.  Libel 
juries  often  use  their  authority  to  pun¬ 
ish  the  press  because  of  who  they  are  or 
the  views  they  espouse  rather  than 
their  specific  conduct  in  a  given  case. 

In  Kentucky  a  few  years  ago,  a  jury 
awarded  $2.8  million  in  compensatory 
and  punitive  damages  in  a  libel  case 
arising  out  of  a  series  of  stories  about 
the  disposal  of  recycled  sewage.  Some 
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jurors  later  reported  that  they  had 
wanted  to  “take  the  media  to  task”  for 
past  indiscretions,  including  “the  U.S. 
defeat  in  Vietnam.” 

This  tendency  can  only  be  exacerbat¬ 
ed  by  the  current  effort  of  some  politi¬ 
cians  to  blame  a  cultural  and  media  elite 
for  the  erosion  of  “family  values.” 

When  attacks  are  made  on  this 
unidentified  “elite,”  they  are  probably 
not  intended  to  refer  to  the  reporters 
and  editors  who  produce  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion.  Yet  these  publications  suffer 
when  libel  juries  resonate  with  anti¬ 
media  sentiment  implanted  for  politi¬ 
cal  purpose. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  the  con¬ 
tinuing  availability  of  punitive  damages 
in  libel  litigation  is  fundamentally  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
and  essential  to  the  well-being  of  our 
democratic  society.  BECT 

High  Court 
says  lawsuit 
can  continue 

THE  U.S.  SUPREME  Court  recently 
refused  to  kill  a  Mississippi  newspaper’s 
lawsuit  against  a  county  governing 
board  that  withheld  advertising  after 
critical  stories. 

The  court  rejected  without  comment 
arguments  that  the  DeSoto  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  engaged  in  lawful 
political  patronage  when  it  shifted  ads, 
mostly  legal  notices,  from  the  North  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Times  to  a  competing  newspaper. 

A  federal  appeals  court  ruled  last 
January  that  the  decision  to  shift  ads  to 
the  Olive  Branch  Tribune  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  county  was  intended  to  retaliate 
against  the  Times  and  its  editor, 
Pamela  Ivy. 

Any  advertisement  switched  for  such 
a  reason  would  be  an  unconstitutional 
violation  of  the  First  Amendment’s 
free-speech  guarantee,  the  5th  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said. 

The  appeals  court  ordered  a  federal 
trial  judge  to  determine  whether  “each 
and  every  ad  would  have  been  awarded 
to  the  Tribune  regardless  of  the  Times’ 
protected  conduct.” 

If  not,  the  appeals  court  said,  the  tri¬ 
al  judge  should  order  the  county  board 
and  its  members  to  pay  monetary  dam¬ 
ages  for  each  ad  pulled  for  retaliatory 
purposes. 

The  dispute  between  the  Times,  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  in  DeSoto  County,  and 
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the  county  board  dates  to  mid-1977, 
when  the  board  chose  to  give  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  county  advertis¬ 
ing  contracts  to  the  Tribune. 

Through  1975  most  county  ads  had 
gone  to  the  Times,  but  in  1976  the 
Times  and  Tribune  received  about  the 
same  number  of  legal  notices. 

The  Times  and  Ivy  sued  in  federal 
court,  and  the  suit  has  four  times  trav¬ 
eled  to  the  5th  Circuit  without  a  final 
determination. 

In  seeking  a  rehearing  of  the  appeals 
court’s  January  ruling,  the  county  board 
raised  the  political-patronage  defense 
for  the  first  time.  The  appeals  court  re¬ 
jected  it.  — AP 


County  to  pay 
newspaper’s 
court  costs 

ITASCA  COUNTY,  MINN.,  will  pay 
court  costs  for  two  newspapers  that 
filed  a  lawsuit  over  authorities’  refusal 
last  year  to  release  the  names  of  two 
murder  suspects. 

The  county,  in  settling  the  suit  by 
the  Star  Tribune  of  Minneapolis/St. 
Paul  and  the  Duluth  NeuiS'Tribune, 
agreed  that  state  statutes  require  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  release  arrest 
information  upon  request.  — AP 


^Editiordi’PutMer  ■■■■'Hie  Kelsey  Group 

The  Fourth  Annual  Conference 
Newspapers  and  Teleconununications  Opportunities: 
Voice,  Fax  and  Online  Services 

March  15-17,1993 

At  The  Grand  Hyatt,  San  Francisco  on  Union  Square 
YOU  NEED  TO  BE  AT  THIS  IMPORTANT  CONFERENCE 

The  newspaper  industry  is  at  a  final  crossroads  as  it  heads  for  the  21st  Century:  A  new 
administration  is  on  the  way  to  Washington,  and  that  means  that  some  regulatory  relief  might 
be  in  sight  for  newspaper  publishers.  But  the  newspaper  that  relies  upon  deliberations  within 
the  Beltway  to  decide  its  future  is  the  newspaper  that  is  consenting  to  its  own  st^^ation. 

The  lawmakers  can  only  hold  back  technology  for  so  long,  and  telecommunications  is 
exploding  throughout  the  newspaper  business,  changing  the  way  news  and  advertising  is 
delivered  to  people  every  day.  From  free  voice  information  services  to  pay-per-call,  from 
online  retrieval  to  videotex,  fi'om  fax-on-demand  to  database  marketing,  newspapers  across 
the  country  have  brought  telecommunications  to  bear  upon  the  basic  franchise  of  delivering 
information  and  advertising  to  its  readership.  Change  is  the  watchword  for  the  nation,  and 
change  too  is  the  name  of  the  game  in  the  newspaper  business. 

THE  BEST  INVESTMENT  YOU  CAN  MAKE  IN  1993 

At  this  working  conference  you  will  experience  total  immersion  in  the  issues  that  will  help 
you  shape  your  opporUinities  in  voice,  fax  and  online  services.  Two  and  one  half  days  of 
great  speakers,  interesting  panel  discussions,  interactive  workshops  and  tabletop  exhibits 
will  provide  you  with  the  valuable  information  you  need.  This  is  the  one  conference  where 
newspaper  management  can  meet  with  the  entire  community  of  suppliers  to  the  voice  and 
electronic  services  market. 

Each  day  will  start  with  a  well  known  keynote  speaker  followed  by  speakers  on  topics  such 
as:  Standing  Out  -  How  to  Do  it  Right;  The  Future  of  Newspapers;  How  to  Get  There  from 
Here;  Beyond  the  Information  Franchise;  The  Voice  Personals  Formula  for  Success;  Database 
Publishing;  Protecting  the  Gassified  Franchise;  Fax,  Online  and  Multimedia  Publishing. 

SIGN  UP  BEFORE  DECEMBER  1st  AND  SAVE  $200* 

For  more  information,  call  Natalie  Kaye  at  609-730-1000. 

•The  complete  cost  of  the  conference  is  $595  before  December  1,  $695  before  Febniaiy  1  and  $795  thereafter. 
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Suburban  site 
production  update 

Five  major  metro  publishers’ 
out'of'town  plants  at  different  stages 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

DESPITE  THEIR  INDUSTRY’S  deep 
and  enduring  recession,  many  newspa¬ 
pers  should  be  well-prepared  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  economic  improvement 
as  their  plans  become  plants  around  the 
country. 

This  year’s  big  projects,  one  in  the 
works,  others  now  in  operation,  all  fea¬ 
ture  offset  printing  with  plenty  of  color 
capacity  and  a  high  degree  of  automa¬ 
tion  throughout. 

Among  the  larger  papers,  new  plants 
have  come  on  line  for  the  pairs  of 
dailies  in  Phoenix  and  Seattle.  The  na¬ 
tion’s  two  largest  metros,  on  opposite 
coasts,  also  are  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
planning  cycle  in  moving  production 
from  longtime  downtown  plants  to 
newer  outlying  facilities  (which 
Phoenix  also  will  soon  do). 

Late  last  month,  a  new  plant  as¬ 
sumed  full  production  on  Denver’s 
northern  fringe.  With  a  somewhat 
slackened  timetable,  production  of 
Philadelphia’s  two  dailies  has  already 
begun  moving  from  Center  City  to  sub¬ 
urbia.  In  little  more  than  a  year,  the 
same  should  be  true  of  Cleveland. 

Edison  goes  live 

A  month  after  putting  its  long- idled 
Edison,  N.J.,  plant  into  operation,  the 
New  York  Times  announced  it  had 
reached  agreement  with  yet  another 
craft  union.  Awaiting  a  ratification  vote, 
details  of  the  pact  with  the  Stereotypers’ 
Union  No.  1  were  not  released. 

The  Times  said  the  agreement  with 
the  plate  makers,  covering  operations  in 
Manhattan  and  Edison,  was  similar  to 
those  it  had  reached  earlier  with  drivers 
and  mailers. 

Hallmarks  of  the  Edison  plant  are  its 
postpress  automation  and  color  print¬ 
ing  capability. 
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“We’ve  got  five  out  of  six  press  lines 
running,”  said  Times  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  relations  William  K.  Adler  early 
this  month,  adding  that  750,000  ad¬ 
vance  sections  were  to  be  printed  at 
Edison  that  week. 

As  for  color  in  some  Sunday  advance 
sections,  Adler  said  not  to  expect  it  for 
“at  least  six  months”  —  sometime  after 
all  presses  are  in  operation. 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  wanted  la¬ 
bor  agreements  in  place  before  starting 
up  Sunday  operations  at  Edison.  With 
most  negotiation  and  arbitration  be¬ 
hind  it,  the  company  turns  its  attention 
to  the  daily  paper. 

Though  Edison  can  handle  a  portion 
of  the  region’s  daily  print  run,  Monday 
through  Saturday  editions  remain 
mostly  products  of  the  Carlstadt,  N.J., 
and  Manhattan  plants.  That  will 
change  when  a  new  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  facility  is  erected  in  New  York 
City  (E&P,  Nov.  21). 

Mile-high  five 

Late  last  month  Denver’s  Rocky 
Mountain  News  ran  its  last  editions  at 
W.  Colfax  Ave.  when  the  paper’s  fifth 
Colorliner  was  ready  to  run  live. 

“We  do  all  of  our  printing  at  the  Est- 
low  facility,”  said  the  paper’s  public  re¬ 
lations  vice  president,  Nancy  Murray. 

Production  had  been  shifting  gradu¬ 
ally  from  the  mile-high  city’s  down¬ 
town  plant  to  its  newer  $150  million  fa¬ 
cility  about  eight  miles  north,  on  a  5V}' 
acre  site  in  an  unincorporated  portion 
of  Adams  County  adjacent  to  the  city. 

Retired  Scripps  Howard  president 
Edward  W.  Estlow  himself  started  the 
first  of  the  eight-unit  presses  in  June. 
The  rest  were  brought  into  production 
at  about  five-week  intervals. 

With  all  presses  up  and  running, 
Murray  reported  that  color  registration 
came  up  fast  for  a  big  push  to  print  col¬ 


or  ads.  With  a  positive  response  from  a 
big  national  retailer,  Murray  said  the 
357,000-circulation  tabloid  is  poised  to 
begin  offering  eight  to  10  consecutive 
pages  of  color  advertising  in  time  for 
the  holiday  season. 

With  the  press  start-up  behind  it, 
much  of  the  attention  at  the  plant  has 
moved  to  the  mailroom,  where  it  will 
run  live  products  on  its  Ferag  Variodisc 
system.  Next  March,  a  “reconfigura¬ 
tion”  of  the  paper  will  appear.  Though 
she  could  disclose  no  details,  Murray 
said  that,  among  other  improvements, 
the  newspaper  would  provide  a  better 
showcase  for  its  color  reproduction. 

Slower  pace  at  Schuylkill 

Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.  was  al¬ 
ready  moving  operations  to  its  new  sub¬ 
urban  plant  when  production  snags  and 
depressed  advertising  combined  to 
force  an  indefinite  postponement  of 
zoned  editions  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er  that  were  to  launch  in  late  winter. 
PNI  public  affairs  executive  Charles 
Fancher  said  that  it  seemed  like  a  good 
idea  “to  slow  down  . . .  and  regroup.” 

The  new  plant  began  printing  part 
of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  circula¬ 
tion  in  color  in  July.  At  the  same  time, 
color  printing  began  on  some  pages  of 
some  advance  sections  of  the  Sunday 
Inquirer. 

By  September,  Daily  News  produc¬ 
tion  was  to  transfer  completely  from 
downtown  Philadelphia  to  the  riverside 
Schuylkill  Production  Plant  in  Upper 
Merion  Township. 

More  gradually,  additional  color  and 
zoned  editions  for  the  Inquirer  were  to 
be  phased  in  as  more  offset  presses  were 
brought  on  line.  Replacing  existing 
“Neighbors”  tabloid  sections,  the  de¬ 
layed  zoned  editions  will  target 
Philadelphia’s  Pennsylvania  suburbs. 
(It  has  a  separate  edition  for  readers 
across  the  river  in  New  Jersey.) 

The  spokesman  said  plans  are  still  in 
place  for  the  zoned  editions,  but  that 
their  introduction  will  depend  more  on 
the  economy  than  on  production  issues. 

“The  mailroom  .  .  .  has  been  more 
the  center  of  difficulties”  than  the  rest 
of  the  plant,  said  the  spokesman, 
adding  that  there  have  been  no  “extra¬ 
ordinary  problems.” 

He  said  that  in  addition  to  staffers 
getting  accustomed  to  the  new  equip¬ 
ment,  there  were  some  mechanical 
problems  typical  of  a  system  start-up. 
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1993  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Nov  1992) 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

$90  per  copy.  Bulk  orders  ot  5  or  more  of  each  book.  $82  each. 

$115  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada. 

1992  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  (Published 
April  1992)  The  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

$80  per  copy.  Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more  of  each  book,  $72. 

$105  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada. 

Payment  must  be  in  U.S.  funds  and  accompany  all  orders.  CA.,  LA.,  and  NY  residents  please  add 
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BUSINESS  Circle  One  Category 

1.  Newspapers 

2.  Newspaper  equipment  manufacturer 
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.  Advertising  Agencies 
I.  Public  relations  firms 
I.  Legal  firm 
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Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234 
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With  equipment  from  a  half-dozen 
suppliers,  the  187,000'Square-foot  mail- 
room  will  eventually  process  about 
700,000  papers  daily,  close  to  a  million 
on  Sundays,  and  almost  a  billion  inserts 
annually. 
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New  York  Times  at  43rd  Street 


All  new  in  L.A. 

A  five-year,  $405  million  expansion 
project  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  con¬ 
cluded  on  schedule  Nov.  1  when  the 
last  two  presses  at  Times  Mirror  Square 
were  shut  down,  ending  almost  58  years 
of  production  at  the  newspaper’s  head¬ 
quarters. 

The  paper’s  largest  capital  expendi¬ 
ture  included  construction  of  the  $230 
million  Olympic  Plant  and  improve¬ 
ments  and  expansion  of  production  fa¬ 
cilities  in  Orange  County  and  the  San 
Fernando  Valley.  Olympic  Plant  presses 
were  brought  on  line  over  the  course  of 
a  year,  beginning  in  July  1989. 

The  investment  has  significantly  ex¬ 
panded  the  Times’  color-printing  ca¬ 
pacity  and  gives  it  a  total  of  16  new  and 
expanded,  and  faster,  presses  —  more 
than  any  other  U.S.  metro  paper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Times. 

Like  the  Olympic  Plant  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Goss  Colorliners  were  installed  in 
the  Orange  County  Plant,  about  30 
miles  south  of  downtown  L.A.  in  Costa 
Mesa.  The  Valley  Plant,  25  miles  north 
in  Chatsworth,  upgraded  its  Goss 
Metroliners  to  achieve  color  capacity 
equal  to  the  Olympic  Plant. 

The  paper  reported  that  over  the 
last  nine  months,  four-color  editorial 
and  advertising  pages  increased  56%, 
and  the  number  of  color  ad  pages  was 
up  75%. 

The  Orange  County  Plant  also  re¬ 
ceived  new  newsprint  handling  equip¬ 
ment  and,  along  with  the  Valley  Plant, 
new  mailroom  systems. 

Two  of  the  newspaper’s  MAN- 
Roland  presses,  installed  in  1983,  were 
kept  in  operation  to  assist  production 
while  upgrades  were  in  progress  at  the 
two  suburban  facilities.  They  have 
since  been  sold  to  La  Prensa  Grafica, 
San  Salvador,  El  Salvador.  Its  older 
letterpress  equipment  had  been  sold 
earlier. 
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Cleveland  in  color 
One  of  the  newest  projects  will  put  a 
large  production  plant  in  Brooklyn, 
Ohio,  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  where  the  Plain  Dealer  expects  to 
begin  printing  expanded  sections  and 
new  city  and  county  zoned  editions  in 
spring  1994. 

Like  the  four  other  papers,  the  PD  is 


Chootor 


Existing  and  proposed  New  York  Times  plants;  Philadelphia  Newspapers’  Schuylkill 
Printing  Plant 
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the  largest  in  its  state,  is  moving  to  off¬ 
set  color  printing,  and  will  do  it  on 
Goss  Colorliner  presses. 

Color  placement  and  page  capacity 
problems  seem  likely  to  be  few:  the 
presslines  consist  entirely  of  full  four- 
high  towers.  According  to  project  man¬ 
ager  William  Moore,  four  48-couple 
presses  will  each  consist  of  six  four-high 
(eight-couple)  towers  with  eight  reel- 
stands. 

Announced  almost  two  years  ago, 
the  $210  million  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  is  going  into  an  unde¬ 
veloped  84-acre  site,  where  the  Austin 
Co.,  based  in  Cleveland,  is  in  charge  of 
design,  engineering  and  construction 
for  the  450,(XX)-square-foot  facility. 

While  400  to  450  people  working  at 
the  Brooklyn  plant  will  print  and  pack¬ 
age  410,000-plus  copies  daily,  546,000 
Sundays,  well  over  1 ,000  editorial  and 
business  staffers  will  remain  at  the  Plain 
Dealer’s  downtown  headquarters. 

“We  have  most  of  the  production 
center  exterior  completed  and  have 
poured  the  floors  .  . .  and  all  the  rooms 
for  the  press  hall,”  said  PD  public  af¬ 
fairs  director  William  C.  Barnard.  By 
January,  he  added,  installation  is 
scheduled  for  the  first  press,  which 
Moore  later  said  should  be  operating 
by  August. 

In  February,  said  Barnard,  crews  will 


break  ground  for  a  160,000-square-foot 
transportation  center.  The  same 
month,  he  added,  the  first  single-copy 
conveyors  will  go  in,  with  “equipment 
arriving  weekly  from  that  time  on”  for 
the  127,000-square-foot  mailroom. 

Though  the  Brooklyn  plant  is  slated 
to  run  its  first  copies  in  early  1994  and 
assume  all  production  by  sometime  in 
April,  Barnard  said  some  live  work  will 
be  run  on  equipment  temporarily  in¬ 
stalled  downtown. 

Staffers  have  been  training  on  two 
press  units  and  some  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment  temporarily  installed  in  the 
gravure  building  adjacent  to  Plain 
Dealer  headquarters.  Including  time 
spent  at  Rockwell’s  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  plant,  training  is  already  up  to 
about  1,500  hours  per  person,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Barnard. 

Beginning  Nov.  17,  he  said,  the  test 
presses  were  to  print  Wednesday  and 
Friday  color  comics  jackets  that  wrap 
inserts,  and  early  next  year  they  may 
print  some  editorial  sections. 

All  employees,  including  bureau 
and  depot  staffers  who  “may  not  get 
down  to  the  main  office  too  frequent¬ 
ly,”  are  kept  informed  of  progress 
throughout  the  project,  said  Barnard. 
“We  produce  video  updates  ...  so  that 
we  can  show  what’s  going  on  through¬ 
out  the  24 -hour  cycle  . . . .”  BEd?? 


Los  Angeles  Times'  Olympic,  Valley  and  Orange  County  production  plants 


AM  International 
looking  to 
Chapter  1 1  again 

TEN  YEARS  AFTER  its  first  bankrupt¬ 
cy  reorganization,  AM  International  is 
thinking  of  filing  for  Chapter  1 1  again. 

In  a  recent  announcement,  AM  said 
its  fiscal  1992  loss  will  require  it  to  offer 
to  buy  back  $10.8  million  in  debts 
every  six  months  after  Jan.  30. 

AM  simply  does  not  have  the  money 
and  may  have  to  consider  reorganizing 
under  Chapter  1 1 ,  AM  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  Merle  Banta  said. 

AM  spent  30  months  under  bank¬ 
ruptcy  protection  after  filing  for  Chap¬ 
ter  11  reorganization  in  1982. 

However,  the  Chicago-based  graph¬ 
ics  company  is  also  undertaking  steps  to 
avoid  bankruptcy  court,  AM  said. 

AM  said  it  is  considering  selling 
some  business  and  continues  to  look  for 
an  equity  partner. 

Discussions  are  under  way  right  now 
with  several  different  unidentified  in¬ 
vestors,  the  company  said. 

For  the  year,  AM  reported  a  loss  of 
$124.8  million  or  $2.81  per  share.  Last 
year  the  firm  managed  a  net  income  of 
$8.8  million  or  40  per  share. 

Sales  were  down  28%  from  last  year 
to  $618.7  million,  AM  said. 

Du  Pont  grant 

FOR  THE  THIRD  consecutive  year 
the  Communication  Department  at 
California  Polytechnic  University,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  has  received  a  $5,000 
grant  from  the  Du  Pont  Co. 

It  will  be  used  to  help  meet  costs  of 
faculty  development  activities  such  as 
research  and  attendance  at  conferences. 

The  department  also  has  opened  a 
design  reproduction  laboratory  that 
houses  almost  $1  million  worth  of  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  donated  by  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  Apple  Computer, 
Miles-Agfa,  Hoechst-Celanese,  Du 
Pont  and  OLEC  Corp.  Software  was 
donated  by  Quark,  Adobe  Systems, 
Frame  Technology  and  Ross  Systems. 

The  lab’s  DEC  VAX  4000/300  is  in¬ 
terfaced  with  an  Agfa  ProSet  9800  im¬ 
agesetter  and  Focus  color  and  black- 
and-white  scanners,  a  system  accessed 
via  Macintosh  Ilfx  and  DEC  DS/3100 
and  5000  computers  on  an  Ethernet 
network  that  also  connects  it  to  other 
resources  on  and  off  campus. 
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Book  Reviews 


by  Hiley  Ward 


Virgin  or  Vamp:  Hew  the  Press 
Covers  Sex  Crimes.  Helen  Bene' 
diet.  (Oxford  University  Press,  200 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10026) 
309  pages.  $25. 

Media  are  less  enlightened  than 
ever  in  reporting  on  sex  crimes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  author  Helen  Benedict, 
who  teaches  at  Columbia  University. 

“During  the  1980s  and  1990s,  the 
quality  of  sex  crime  coverage  has  been 
steadily  declining,”  she  says.  Her  rea¬ 
sons:  the  press  still  gives  priority  to  re¬ 
porting  crimes  against  whites  and 
passing  over  crimes  against  blacks; 
class  bias  and  racist  stereotypes  pre¬ 
vail;  the  press  has  lost  interest  in  rape 
as  a  societal  problem;  the  swing  is 
away  from  sympathy  for  victims.  “The 
press  is  reverting  to  its  pre-1970  focus 
on  sex  crimes  as  individual,  bizarre,  or 
sensational  case  histories — witness 
the  furor  over  the  celebrity  rape  case 
against  William  Kennedy  Smith. 
Along  with  that  loss  of  interest  has 
come  a  loss  of  understanding.” 

An  example  of  a  problem  of  under¬ 
standing,  she  explains,  is  the  reverse 
in  policy  in  much  of  the  press  con¬ 
cerning  whether  to  name  rape  vic¬ 
tims.  The  “destigmatization  of  rape” 
by  naming  the  victim  received  a  boost 
when  a  Des  Moines  Register  reporter 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1991  for  a  story 
in  which  a  rape  victim  came  forward 
and  allowed  herself  to  be  identified  as 
a  rape  victim. 

Benedict  argues  with  this  philosopy 
as  it  is  applied  because  too  many  con¬ 
ditions  have  to  be  in  place  for  a  victim 
to  be  accepted.  Among  the  condi¬ 
tions:  being  white  middle-class,  “mar¬ 
ried  with  children  and  respectable, 
yet  not  glamorous  or  rich,”  etc. 

Those  conditions  that  make  the 
press  and  the  public  accept  a  rape  vic¬ 
tim  almost  never  exist  in  toto.  In  fact, 
Benedict  alleges  that  the  Register 
through  editorials  and  the  Pulitzer- 
winning  account  of  the  rape  victim  by 
Jane  Schorer  probably  included  some 
whitewashing,  as  the  rape  victim’s  life 
“was  not  the  rosy  perfection  it  had 
been  depicted.”  It  was  found  later  that 
the  victim  was  no  longer  married  to 
the  father  of  her  children  although 
she  was  still  living  with  him.  Charges 
Benedict:  “Schorer  may  have  decided 
to  cover  up  this  fact  in  her  story  .  .  . 
she  probably  knew  that  any  smirch  on 


Ziegenmeyer’s  [the  victim’s]  charac¬ 
ter  would  be  unfairly  used  against  her. 
Thus,  Schorer  was,  like  reporters  on 
the  [Central  Park,  New  York]  jogger 
story,  forced  by  the  rape  myths  to 
whitewash  a  rape  victim  in  order  to 
protect  her — to  choose  the  virgin  nar¬ 
rative.  As  a  result,  she  was  dishonest 
as  a  journalist  even  if  noble  as  an  ad¬ 
vocate  and  friend  of  the  victim.” 

All  this  demonstrates,  concludes 
Benedict,  “that  the  issue  of  whether  to 
name  the  victim  is  merely  cosmetic — 
sex  crime  victims  will  only  be  free  of 
destigmatization  when  they  can  be 
taken  seriously  without  having  to 
hide  behind  the  virgin  narrative.” 

Benedict  includes  a  discussion  of 
sexist  language  that  persists  and  how 
media  impose  one  vocabulary  for  writ¬ 
ing  about  men,  and  one  for  women. 

Benedict  offers  two  approaches  to 
destigmatize  rape  by  the  way  rapes  are 
reported.  Individually,  she  says,  “re¬ 
porters  and  editors  must  be  more  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  vocabulary,”  en¬ 
force  balance  (“If  a  victim’s  looks  are 
described,  the  subject’s  must  be 
also”),  create  constructive  contexts 
instead  of  contexts  of  fear,  help  train 
editors  and  reporters  “to  learn  the 
rape  myths  and  narratives  that  trap 
them  into  unfair  coverage.” 

A  second  approach,  she  says, 
should  include  “systemic  reforms.” 
They  include  telling  the  story  “with¬ 
out  making  the  victim  a  part  of  it”  or 
playing  down  the  role  of  the  victim; 
“stop  harassing  families”;  “choose  ac¬ 
curacy  over  speed”;  “diversify  the 
newsroom”;  stop  blaming  sources  for 
biases  of  the  media;  stop  declaring 
that  the  media  just  give  the  public 
what  it  wants,  and  “stop  being  afraid 
of  feminism.” 

Benedict  is  assistant  professor  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 


Essential  Liberty:  First  Amend¬ 
ment  Battles  far  a  Free  Press.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism.  (Columbia  University, 
Journalism  Building,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10027)  128  pages.$14.95. 

The  exciting  graphics  using  old 
headlines,  personalities,  news  pic¬ 
tures,  cartoons  and  sidebars,  along 
with  spaced-out  type  lines,  make  this 


a  book  that  would  be  useful  with 
young  readers. 

Five  famous  First  Amendment 
cases  are  recalled  by  short  background 
essays,  writings  of  the  participants, 
newspaper  excerpts  of  the  coverage  at 
the  time. 

The  cases:  Near  v.  Minnesota — 
“Ungagging  a  Most  Vicious  Press”; 
New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan — “Re¬ 
stricting  the  Power  of  Libel  to  Silence 
the  Press”;  New  York  Times  v.  United 
States — “Revealing  the  Secrets  of  an 
Unpopular  War”;  Branzburgv.  Hayes — 
“Protecting  the  Source  of  Controver¬ 
sial  News”;  Hustler  v.  Falwell — “Mak¬ 
ing  Space  for  the  Foulest  of  Satire.” 

Newspaper  clips  reproduced  here  in 
the  Near  v.  Minnesota  discussion  fea¬ 
ture  the  outrageous  headlines  and  ar¬ 
ticles  that  Jay  Near  and  Howard  Guil¬ 
ford  used  in  their  newspaper,  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Press.  The  case  dealt  with  a  1 925 
Minnesota  law  that  tried  to  shut  down 
“nuisances,”  such  as  the  Saturday 
Press.  Near’s  right  to  publish  his  prej¬ 
udices  and  criticisms  of  government 
was  eventually  upheld  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  (One  of  the  clippings 
reproduced  here  in  part  is  a  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Tribune  report  on  the  murder  of 
Guilford  by  a  gunman. ) 

Writings  and  remarks  of  a  variety  of 
people,  from  Supreme  Court  justices 
to  Hustler  publisher  Larry  Flynt,  are 
included.  Connecting  essays  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  journalist  Francis  Wilkin¬ 
son.  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Times  Harrison  Salis¬ 
bury  introduces  the  book,  and  an  af¬ 
terword  is  offered  by  constitutional 
lawyer  Floyd  Abrams. 


Photo  editor 
writes  guide 

FRED  W.  McDARRAH,  photo  editor 
for  the  Village  Voice,  New  York  City,  for 
25  years  has  written  The  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage  Guide,  with  Patrick  J.  McDarrah. 

Fred  McDarrah  has  photographed 
such  Villagers  as  Bob  Dylan,  Phil 
Ochs,  Allen  Ginsberg,  Edward  Hopper, 
and  Karen  Finley.  The  book  is  a  guide¬ 
book  and  a  cultural  history  of  Green¬ 
wich  Village,  told  through  people, 
places  and  landmarks  that  have  made 
the  Village  famous. 
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An  unexpected  hit 
at  cartoon  festival 

Oliver  Harrington’s  words  and  drawings  thrill  crowd 
at  Martin  Luther  King  complex  in  Columbus,  Ohio 


by  David  Astor 

IT  HAD  BEEN  a  long  day  of  speeches 
and  panel  discussions  by  the  time  Ohio 
State  cartoon  festival  attendees  trav¬ 
eled  to  an  exhibit  spotlighting  the  work 
of  Oliver  Harrington. 

Few  of  the  150  or  so  tired  bus  riders 
knew  much  about  Harrington  and  his 
cartoons,  so  anticipation  was  not  very 
high  for  the  evening. 

Then  attendees  arrived  at  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  Complex  for  Perform¬ 
ing  and  Cultural  Arts  in  Columbus, 
where  they  crowded  into  the  exhibit 
hall  to  see  scores  of  Harrington’s  color 
and  black-and-white  drawings. 

The  cartoons  —  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Detroit  surgeon  Walter  Evans 
—  covered  topics  such  as  civil  rights, 
the  police,  homelessness,  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  popular  culture,  and  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  African-Americans.  The 
political  and  social  commentary  they 
contained  was  deadly  serious,  yet 

^  ^  xf  --i 


From  the  1960s. 


leavened  with  a  great  deal  of  humor. 

As  the  crowd  absorbed  Harrington’s 
work,  murmurs  became  quite  audible. 
“Unbelievably  good,”  one  person  was 
overheard  saying.  “These  are  about  the 
best  cartoons  I’ve  ever  seen,”  comment¬ 
ed  another.  “Why  isn’t  this  guy  better 
known?”  asked  a  third. 

Harrington  is  pretty  well  known  to 
readers  of  the  African-American  press, 
where  his  “Bootsie”  cartoon  panel  be¬ 
gan  in  1933.  Clients  over  the  years  in¬ 
cluded  the  Amsterdam  News,  Baltimore 
A/ro- American,  and  Pittsburgh  Courier. 

Also,  Harrington  the  political  car¬ 
toonist  is  quite  familiar  to  readers  of  the 
People’s  Weekly  World  publication  in 
New  York  City  and  European  maga¬ 
zines  such  as  Eulenspiegel. 

However,  Harrington  is  almost  un¬ 
known  to  readers  of  America’s  white- 
owned  dailies,  most  of  which  closed 
their  doors  for  years  to  black  artists  and 
any  positive  cartoon  images  of  blacks. 

Indeed,  while  white  cartoonists  of 
lesser  ability  were  syndicated  all  over 
the  country,  Harrington  wasn’t  even  in 
the  United  States  for  many  years. 

The  cartoonist  was  working  as  the 
NAACP’s  public  relations  director  in 
1951  when  he  was  warned  by  an  Army 
Intelligence  friend  to  leave  the  country 
for  his  own  safety.  Harrington  had  been 
doing  a  great  deal  of  civil-rights  work  on 
issues  such  as  the  abysmal  treatment  of 
African-American  World  War  II  vets  in 
the  South,  and  opponents  began  label¬ 
ing  him  a  Communist. 

Harrington,  who  was  also  concerned 
about  the  NAACP’s  reputation,  moved 
to  Paris  where  he  joined  a  community 
of  prominent  expatriates  such  as  Native 
Son  author  Richard  Wright. 

Then,  in  1961,  Harrington  ended  up 
living  in  East  Berlin.  He  had  been  see¬ 
ing  a  publisher  there  when  the  Berlin 
Wall  was  erected,  and  couldn’t  get  the 
proper  visa  to  leave. 


Oliver  Harrington 

Since  taking  up  residence  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Harrington  has  returned  to  the 
U.S.  only  a  handful  of  times,  including 
this  fall  to  address  the  Ohio  State  festi¬ 
val  attendees  after  they  had  viewed  his 
exhibited  cartoons. 

Harrington  spoke  about  his  black  fa¬ 
ther,  his  Jewish  mother,  and  his  forma¬ 
tive  years  in  New  York  City’s  South 
Bronx. 

He  recalled  a  racist  sixth-grade 
teacher  who,  in  front  of  the  entire 
class,  told  him  and  the  only  other 
black  student  that  they  “belonged  in 
the  trash.” 

“After  that,  I  would  draw  doodles  of 
this  teacher  getting  into  horrible  acci¬ 
dents,”  said  Harrington.  “I  began  to  re¬ 
alize  that  each  drawing  lifted  my  spirits 


“Hey  Man,  you  recon  that  dude  in  there  realize  how  lucky  he  isr* 


From  the  1980s. 
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a  little  bit,  and  1  began  to  dream  of  be¬ 
coming  a  cartoonist.” 

Harrington  did  indeed  become  a  car¬ 
toonist,  as  well  as  a  book  illustrator, 
semipro  baseball  player,  and  journalist 
—  serving  as  the  Pittsburgh  Courier’s 
World  War  11  correspondent  in  North 
Africa  and  Europe. 

He  also  earned  a  bachelor  of  fine  arts 
degree  from  Yale,  and  developed  friend¬ 
ships  with  people  such  as  writer  Langston 
Hughes  and  jazz  great  Fats  Waller. 

But  mainstream  cartooning  outlets,  as 
noted  before,  were  virtually  closed  to 
Harrington  —  which  he  found  not  only 
infuriating  but  highly  ironic.  He  ob¬ 
served  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
U.S.  has  always  had  so  many  top-notch 
cartoonists  and  other  creators  is  its  blend 
of  numerous  cultures.  “Yet  African- 
Americans  were  rejected  from  this  melt¬ 
ing  pot,”  said  Harrington. 

While  Europe  has  been  more  welcom¬ 
ing  to  Harrington,  it  is  by  no  means 
problem-free.  Harrington  pointed  to  the 
resurgence  of  open  racial  and  ethnic  ha¬ 
tred  in  Germany,  where  he  knows  of  10 
black  students  who  were  killed  during 
the  past  several  months. 

Harrington  added  that  he  himself 
was  hit  over  the  head  with  a  baseball 
bat  during  the  summer,  and  then 
kicked  after  he  fell  to  the  ground. 
“When  1  got  up,  people  on  the  street 
were  smiling,”  he  said  somberly. 

After  finishing  his  talk  several  min¬ 
utes  later,  the  80-year-old  Harrington 
received  a  prolonged  standing  ovation. 

Earlier  in  the  evening,  he  had  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  certificate  from  the  mayor  of 
Columbus  and  a  Swann  Foundation 
award  for  special  achievement.  Making 
the  Swann  presentation  was  Detroit 
hJews  editorial  cartoonist  Draper  Hill, 
who  called  Harrington  “a  man  who  has 
been  a  cartoonist’s  cartoonist  for  years.” 

“Where  I’m  Coming  From”  creator 
Barbara  Brandon  of  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  also  had  high  praise  for  Har¬ 
rington,  and  noted  that  his  work  “influ¬ 
enced  my  father  a  lot.”  That  would  be 
Brumsic  Brandon  Jr.,  who  formerly  did 
the  “Luther”  comic  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  and  is  now  a  syndicat¬ 
ed  editorial  cartoonist  for  a  number  of 
African-American  papers. 

And  Ohio  State  Cartoon,  Graphic, 
and  Photographic  Arts  Research  Library 
curator  Lucy  Caswell  wrote  in  the  festi¬ 
val’s  Cartoons  and  Ethnicity  catalog, 
“Some  critics  have  characterized  cartoon 
art  as  ephemeral,  a  lesser  form  of  art 
than  painting  or  sculpture.  Oliver  Har¬ 
rington’s  work  cannot  be  dismissed  so 
easily....”  BECT 


Church  congregation  satirized 
and  celebrated  in  weekly  strip 


A  WEEKLY  COMIC  by  a  minister/car¬ 
toonist  is  being  offered  by  Creators 
Syndicate. 

CS  said  Rev.  Mike  Morgan’s  “For 
Heaven’s  Sake!”  —  designed  for  news¬ 
paper  religion  pages  —  “celebrates  the 
faith  and  pokes  fun  at  the  foibles  of  the 


associate  pastor  of  the  Mulberry  Street 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Macon. 
Then  he  was  ordained  elder  in  1991. 

This  June,  Morgan  became  pastor  of 
the  Ebenezer  United  Methodist  Church 
in  Macon. 

Before  that  —  in  September  1991  — 
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Mainline  Memorial  Church  gets  some  of  that  neu'-time  religion. 


characters  who  make  up  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of ‘Mainline  Memorial  Church.’” 

There  is  the  Rev.  Righteous,  the 
church’s  well-meaning  but  stuffy  senior 
pastor;  his  wife  Vera  Lee,  who  teaches 
Sunday  School  and  sings  in  the  Main¬ 
line  choir;  Hal  A.  Luyah,  the  young  as¬ 
sociate  pastor  with  his  own  rap  video; 
Homer  Hardtimes,  a  curmudgeon  who 
likes  to  tell  Righteous  how  to  do  his  job; 
Lydia  Prim,  the  feminist  president  of 
Mainline’s  altar  guild;  Henry  Highbrow, 
the  church’s  traditionalist  music  direc¬ 
tor;  and  Samuel  burst  11,  a  kid  and  “fu¬ 
ture  theologian.” 

Morgan,  35,  is  a  “present  theologian” 
who  graduated  from  Young  Harris  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  University  of  Georgia  with 
fine  arts  degrees. 

In  1979,  the  Georgia  native  began 
working  as  an  advertising  artist  for  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  and 
then  started  contributing  editorial  car¬ 
toons  to  his  hometown  Rockdale  Citizen 
newspaper. 

Two  years  later,  Morgan  became  an 
editorial  cartoonist/newsroom  artist  for 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  Neivs, 
where  his  work  was  reprinted  in  various 
book  collections. 

In  1986,  Morgan  left  his  job  at  the 
Macon  paper  to  enroll  as  a  full-time 
student  at  Emory  University’s  Candler 
School  of  Theology.  He  received  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  divinity  degree  in  1989,  graduat¬ 
ing  magna  cum  laude. 

Morgan  was  ordained  deacon  in  June 
of  that  year,  and  appointed  to  serve  as 


Morgan  began  doing  “For  Heaven’s 
Sake”  for  the  religion  section  of  the 
Macon  Telegraph. 

Morgan  and  his  wife  Karen  have  two 
sons:  Thomas,  8,  and  Daniel,  3.  BECT 


\  Our  weekly  Antoword  column  I 

(will  accelerate  readers’  knowl-  \ 
edge  of  car  buying  and  mainte-  1 
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test  drive  readers  and  advertisers 
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package  that  ties  up  readership 
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Sports  and  leisure 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Syndicate 
has  released  more  information  about  its 
“NYT  Sp)orts  &  Leisure  Lineup.” 

The  monthly  package  (E&P,  Nov. 
7)  features  articles  from  Tennis,  Golf 
Digest,  Sailing  World,  Cruising  World, 
and  Snoui  Country,  which  are  all  New 
York  Times  Company  magazines. 

Topics  include  personalities,  travel, 
first-person  adventure,  trends,  sports 
how-to,  consumer  advice,  and  more. 

The  package,  available  electronically 
or  via  hard  copy,  offers  color  art  with 
selected  stories. 

Enters  new  market 

SCRAMBL-GRAM  INC.,  which  has 
provided  reader-participation  puzzle 
contests  to  more  than  500  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  during  the  past  20  years,  is  enter¬ 
ing  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
market. 

SGI  president  C.R.  Elum  said  his 
company’s  representative  in  that  part  of 
the  world  will  be  the  Queensland-based 
Rockhampton  Morning  Bulletin,  which 
already  runs  a  contest  using  “Scramblr” 
word-search  puzzles. 

Special  puzzles  featuring  colloquial 
spellings  were  devised  for  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  market. 

SGI  —  based  at  1772  State  Rd., 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio  44223  —  also  has 
plans  to  provide  puzzles  to  papers  in 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  South 
Africa. 

A  Teanuts’  movie 

A  LI  VE- ACTION  film  based  on  “Peanuts” 
by  Charles  Schuh  of  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  is  in  the  works,  according  to  press 
reports. 

It  would  be  written  and  produced  by 
John  Hughes,  who  is  perhaps  best 
known  for  the  Home  Alone  movie. 

News  about  books 

A  BOOK  CALLED  The  Finest  Interna' 
tional  Political  Cartoons  of  Our  Time  has 
been  released. 

It  features  cartoons  from  nearly  50 
countries,  including  the  work  of  1 1  syn¬ 
dicated  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  based  in 
the  United  States. 

The  hardcover  anthology  is  pub¬ 


A  number  of  cartoonists  clowned  around  for  this  photo  taken  at  the  recent  ‘B.C.  Open’ 
golf  tournament  in  Endicott,  N.Y.  They  included,  from  left,  ’Boner’s  Ark’ /‘Bringing 
Up  Father’  cartoonist  Frank  Johnson  of  King  Features  Syndicate,  ‘Mother  Qoose  and 
Qrimm’  creator/Dayton  Daily  News  editorial  cartoonist  Mike  Peters  of  Tribune  Media 
Services  and  United  Feature  Syndicate,  ‘Wizard  of  Id’  artist  Brant  Parker  of  Creators 
Syndicate,  ‘Qarfield’  creator  Jim  Davis  of  United,  ‘Wizard’/‘B.C.’  creator  Johnny  Hart 
of  Creators,  editorial  cartoonist  Paul  Szep  of  the  Boston  Qlobe  and  United,  ‘Prince 
Valiant’  cartoonist  John  Cullen  Murphy  of  King,  and  Creators  president  Rick  New- 
combe  (seated). 


lished  by  WittyWorld  Books  of  North 
Wales,  Pa.,  and  edited  by  cartoonist 
and  WittyWorld  magazine  founder  Joe 
Szabo. 

Another  collection.  Even  White  Boys 
Get  the  Blues,  has  been  released  by 
Times  Books/Random  House.  It  marks 
the  first  10  years  of  the  “Kudzu”  comic 
strip  by  Doug  Marlette  of  Creators 
Syndicate. 

Dick  Locher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Tribune  Media  Services  also  has  a 
collection  out  called  Which  One  Is  the 
‘None  of  the  Above’  Button?  The  Tri¬ 
bune  Publishing  book  features  political 
cartoons  about  the  1992  presidential 
election. 

Another  Chicago  Tribune/TMS  cre¬ 
ator,  columnist  Bob  Greene,  has  writ¬ 
ten  Hang  Time:  Days  and  Dreams  with 
Michael  Jordan.  The  Doubleday  book 
features  material  Greene  gathered  in 
conversations  with  the  Chicago  Bulls’ 
basketball  superstar. 

A  second  TMS  columnist.  New  York 
Daily  News  entertainment  writer  Glenn 
Plaskin,  has  a  Birch  Lane  Press  book  out 
called  Turning  Point:  Pivotal  Moments  in 
the  Lives  of  America’s  Celebrities. 

Plaskin  also  appeared  recently  on  the 
Sally  Jessy  Raphael,  Joan  Rivers,  and 
CNN  Sonya  Live  shows. 

William  Safire,  the  New  York  Times 
and  New  York  Times  News  Service 


Selby  Kelly  and  Pogo  Possum  were  at  this 


fall’s  annual  Pogofest  in  Waycross,  Qa. 
Selby  is  the  widow  of  Walt  Kelly,  whose 
‘Pogo’  comic  is  now  done  by  his  children 
Pete  and  Carolyn  Kelly  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate. 


columnist,  has  penned  The  First  Dissi¬ 
dent:  The  Book  of  Job  in  Today’s  Politics 
for  Random  House. 

The  Connecticut  Post  has  released 
Born  Out  of  Wedlock:  A  Political  Car¬ 
toon  Insight  Into  the  Historic  Connecticut 
State  Income  Tax  Coup.  It  is  by  the 
Post’s  Gill  Fox,  who  formerly  did  the 
“Side  Glances”  comic  panel  for  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association. 

And  the  latest  issue  of  the  Spring- 
field,  Pa. -based  Gauntlet  publication, 
which  includes  articles  on  censorship 
in  the  media  and  comics,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

Two  of  the  Gauntlet  sections  cover 
“media  manipulation”  and  “the  media 
and  t’ne  gay  community.” 
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By  Rick  Kirkman  and  Jerry  Scott 


#1  in  the 

Arizona  Republic 
comic  survey 


When  the  votes  from  more  than 
6,000  Arizona  Republic  readers 
were  stacked  up  after  a  recent 
comics  poll.  Baby  Blues  climbed 
to  the  #1  spot— a  remarkable 
achievement  for  a  strip  that's 
not  even  three  years  old. 


1.  Baby  Blues 

2.  The  Far  Side 

3.  The  Family  Circus 

4.  Fox  Trot 

5.  Peanuts 

6.  Cathy^  ggsv 

7.  Blondie  ESn 

8.  B.C.  v  s" 

9.  Dennis  the  Menace 

10.  Drabble 


In  that  short  time,  Darryl,  Wanda 
and  baby  Zoe  have  captured 
the  hearts  (and  funnybones)  of 
millions  of  readers  of  all  ages. 
Small  wonder!  Proud  "parents" 
Rick  Kirkman  and  Jerry  Scott 
have  perfectly  balanced  the 
humor,  anxieties,  doubts  and 
rewards  inherent  in  the  juggling 
act  that  is  parenting  today. 


Join  the  growing  family  of  fans 
who  are  singing  the  blues— 
BABY  BLUES!  Contact  our  sales 
department  at  310/337-7003. 


CREATORS  SYNDICATE 

5777  West  Century  Boulevard,  Suite  700  •  Los  Angeles  CA  90045  •  Telephone:  310/337-7003  •  Fax:  310/337-7625 


In  Brief 


Newlyweds  kiss 
it  good-bye 

JUST  DAYS  BEFORE  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune  closed  its  doors  forever,  its  news¬ 
room  served  as  a  wedding  chapel  for  Tri¬ 
bune  photographers  Mary  Barton  and 
Gary  Lawson. 

According  to  a  story  in  the  October  is¬ 
sue  of  The  Oklahoma  Publisher,  the  cou¬ 
ple  chose  a  newsn.)om  wedding  to  cele¬ 
brate  their  time  together  on  the  paper. 

Lawson  had  worked  at  the  Tribune 
from  Oct.  1991  until  its  closing  last 
Sept.  30,  while  Barton  had  been  hired 
in  February  of  this  year. 

The  couple  had  dated  three  years. 

Invitations  described  the  happy  cou¬ 
ple  as  unemployed  photojoumalists. 

“The  reception  will  be  held  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  ceremony  in  the 
newsroom  before  the  newsroom  is  no 
longer  there,”  the  invitations  read. 

“The  happy  couple  will  honeymoon 
in  the  unemployment  line  in  beautiful 
downtown  Tulsa,”  it  continued. 

Switch  to  daily 

TODAY’S  NEWS  IN  Uke  Havusu  City, 
Ariz.  converted  to  daily  publication  in 
September. 

The  new  daily.  Today’s  Daily  News, 
is  the  first  daily  in  the  27-year-old 
town,  and  publishes  Tuesday  through 
Friday  and  Sunday  mornings.  The  pa¬ 
per  had  published  three  times  a  week, 
on  Sunday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

Wick  Communications,  owner  of 
the  newspaper,  named  Jon  Fishman 
publisher. 

Wick  owns  1 3  newspapers  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  including  four  dailies,  a  twice- 
weekly  and  eight  weeklies,  as  well  as 
other  publications  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Newspaper  firm 
acquires  specialized 
printing  company 

JOURNAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  acquired  a 
Michigan  printing  company  that  spe¬ 
cializes  in  publishing  for  associations 
and  computer  software  firms. 

Imperial  Printing  Co.,  based  in  St. 


Joseph,  Mich.,  posted  1991  sales  of 
$39.7  million.  No  purchase  price  was 
disclosed. 

Robert  A.  Kahlor,  Journal  Commu¬ 
nications  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer,  said  the  acquisition  fits  with  the 
media  group’s  strategic  plan. 

“Imperial  Printing  is  a  successful 
company  with  a  good  growth  record 
and  a  great  potential  for  future  growth,” 
Kahlor  said. 

Journal  Communications  Inc.  also 
owns  Journal-Sentinel  Inc.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  Other  operations  are 
WTMJ  Inc.,  with  a  television  and  two 
radio  stations;  MRC  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Inc.;  Perry  Printing  Corp.,  and 
ADD  Inc. 

Employee-owned  Journal  Communi¬ 
cations  had  sales  of  $466  million  in 
1991.  It  employs  about  4,300  people, 
including  3,500  in  Wisconsin. 

In  addition  to  its  headquarters  plant. 
Imperial  Printing  operates  facilities  in 
Fremont  and  Irvine,  Calif.  The  compa¬ 
ny  employs  about  500  people. 

Imperial  Printing  in  1991  bought  the 
computer  disk  duplication  and  assem¬ 
bly  divisions  of  Polaroid  Corp.  It  re¬ 
cently  formed  an  alliance  with  a  French 
corporation,  giving  Imperial  Printing 
access  to  Western  Europe. 

Imperial  was  purchased  from  Greg 
Forbes,  42,  who  bought  it  17  years  ago 
and  developed  it  from  a  small  printing 
business.  The  company  will  operate  as  a 
Journal  Communications  subsidiary 
with  Forbes  as  president.  — AP 

Ex-religion  writer 
guilty  of  murder 

JOHN  BURRUS,  A  former  religion  re¬ 
porter  for  the  San  Diego  Union,  was 
found  guilty  of  second-degree  murder  in 
the  death  of  his  estranged  wife. 

The  jury  also  convicted  Burrus,  70, 
of  using  a  blunt  object  as  a  weapon.  He 
was  expected  to  receive  a  sentence  of 
16  years  to  life  in  prison. 

The  prosecution  at  the  trial  in  Vista, 
near  San  Diego,  asserted  that  Burrus 
killed  his  wife  to  avoid  sharing  his  con¬ 
siderable  real  estate  holdings  with  her 
in  a  pending  divorce. 

The  woman’s  body  was  found  at  the 
bottom  of  a  steep  incline  in  a  remote  sec¬ 
tion  of  San  Diego  County  in  June  1990. 


Name  change 

THE  LAKOTA  TIMES,  Rapid  City, 
S.D.,  will  be  renamed  Indian  Country 
Today. 

The  12 -year-old  weekly,  founded  by 
publisher  Tim  Giago,  took  its  first  steps 
toward  going  national  last  December 
with  the  creation  of  a  Washington, 
D.C.,  bureau  to  cover  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  from  an  Indian  perspective. 

At  least  one  inside  section  each 
week  will  remain  the  Lakota  Times  to 
cover  the  news  from  South  Dakota  In¬ 
dian  country. 

In  the  coming  months,  the  paper 
plans  to  create  sections  for  other  re¬ 
gions  of  Indian  country. 

Donation 

THE  SANTA  CRUZ  (Calif.)  Sentinel 
recently  donated  $25,000  to  initiate  a 
community  fund-raising  drive  to  recon¬ 
struct  a  historic  church’s  steeple  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  1989  Loma  Preieta 
Earthquake. 

The  paper  has  now  donated  more 
than  $400,000  to  community  rebuild¬ 
ing  efforts  since  the  Oct.  17,  1989 
earthquake  that  destroyed  most  of  San¬ 
ta  Cruz’s  downtown  commercial  area. 

The  Sentinel  established  its  earth¬ 
quake  fund  from  sales  of  its  book  writ¬ 
ten  by  editorial  staff  about  the  earth¬ 
quake.  The  book  sold  more  than  60,000 
copies. 

The  paper  is  owned  by  Ottaway 
Newspapers  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Co. 

Scholarships 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
Group,  an  organization  of  newspaper 
production  executives  and  supplier  rep¬ 
resentatives,  has  awarded  three  $  1 ,000 
scholarships  to  students  who  have 
demonstrated  an  interest  in  newspaper 
production. 

All  three  will  study  printing  man¬ 
agement  in  college  and  would  like  to 
work  in  newspaper  production  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  recipients  were  Stephen  Kupchun, 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology; 
Craig  Ammann,  South  Dakota  State 
University;  and  Joseph  Vanilla,  West 
Virginia  Institute  of  Technology. 
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Classified  Advertising 

11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


HUMOR 


ROMANCE 


900  PERSONALS 


FREE  900  rs  “• 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #'s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 

ASTROLOGY 

Doily-Weekly-Montlily  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 

The  boy  gathers  materials  for  a 
temple,  and  then  when  he  is  thirty 
concludes  to  build  a  woodshed 

Henry  David  Thoreau 


CARTOONS 


THREE  COMIC  STRIPS,  two  panel 
cartoons,  one  crossword  puzzle.  Send 
$10  (or  4  samples  of  each.  Send  to 
Archie  Hughes,  Classic  Features, 
1020  E.  Pass  Rd.,  Gulfport,  MS  39507 
(601)  897-1550. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

EDITORS:  Hook  readers  on  the  fact- 
packed  showbiz  column  'LIVE 
FROM  HOLLYWOOD.'  Camera-ready 
with  photos.  Info:  (800)  533-0073. 

HUMOR 

DEAR  UNCLE  WALLY 
Ludicrous,  absurd,  nonsensical, 
idiosyncric,  tongue-in-throat,  award¬ 
winning  wacko  weekly.  (215) 
493-1795.  Samples.  1 1 1  S.  Dela¬ 
ware  Ave.,  Yardley,  PA  19067. 


'Coping  In  The  Country.'  City  boy 
flees  to  the  backwoods,  experiences 
total  culture  shock.  Weekly,  700 
words.  Samples,  rates:  Clear  Creek 
Features,  17271  Little  Clear  Creek, 
Grass  Valley,  CA  95949  (916) 
272-7176. 

NEWS  SERVICES 

TRACK  YOUR  BIGGEST 
COMPETITION: 

Journal  Graphics  monitors  (and  tran¬ 
scribes)  most  TV  News,  including 
CNN,  24  hours  a  day.  Our  fax  and 
computer-based  services  keep  you 
current  and  assist  in  your  own  cover¬ 
age.  For  information  and  free 
samples,  call  Jim  Smith  at  (800) 
825-5746,  ext.  312. 

Early  to  rise  and  early  to  bed  makes  a 
man  healthy  and  wealthy  and  dead. 

James  Thurfaer 


1500  Word  Holidm  Specials 
Romantic  Gift  Giving 
The  12  Days  of  Christmas 
Will  You  Marry  Me 
The  Story  of  the  Christmas  Tree 
(818)  791-5236  FAX  797-2335 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

'SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior 
Health.  9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Mocln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 

SYNDICATION  COLUMNS 

WISDOLOGY — Wisdom  of  the  ages 
distilled  into  light  and  inspiration. 
800  words.  $5  per  week  special. 
Free  samples  for  trial.  (212) 
989-3105. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MAGZINES  FOR  SALE 


Established  So.  Calif,  magazine. 
Must  sell  due  to  illness.  $42,500. 
2202  Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA 
92103. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  far  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  & 
Associates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA 
02174  (617  643-1863. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confiderKe  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

'1st  in  RESULTS" 

Sales  &  Appraisals 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  473-7200 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  '  Appraisers  -  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  540-0636 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 
D.  Claussen-Midwest-(414)  272-6173 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORAAANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
21 1 1  Thomas  Drive 
PanatTKi  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  high¬ 
est  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you 
should  call 

(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  FL  34630.  No  obligation  of 
course. 

BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette  Park  Dr.,  Bozeman,  MT 
59715 

Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
5525  Laguna  Park  Drive 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  '  Appraisals  -  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing 
papers  in  the  Northeast  with  personal 
service.  Call  (or  a  brochure  and  pro¬ 
posal  before  listing  your  paper.  4 
Water  Street,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal'BrokerageConsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

MED1AAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326, 

(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HOOELL,  NEWSPAPER 
BROKER 

5196  Benito,  Montcbir,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440FAX  (714)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHIUJPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  N^ntain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHIIilPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  good  profit, 
rural  market,  $275,000.  Bruce 
Wright,  Media  Consultant,  (916) 
684-3987. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


80  year  old  weekly  in  NJ  for  sale. 
Paia  circulation,  gross  $400,000. 
Assumable  debt.  Completely  Mac 
operated.  Box  6123,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TEXAS  DAILY,  $1  million.  Weekly 
group,  $1  million  plus,  others  from 
as  low  as  $10K  down.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 


NEW  ENGLAND  COAST:  Established 
weekly  grossing  $500,000  with  35,000 
freecirculation.  Priced  (or  quick  sale.  Barry 
French,  Broker,  Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet, 
MA  02702.  Tel.  (508)  644-5772. 


New  York  suburban  weekly  group.  Offi¬ 
cial  town  newspapers.  5,000  paid  cir¬ 
culation.  $300,000  gross.  Price 
$100,000,  terms.  Send  to  Box  6140, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SAVANNAH,  GA  BI-WEEKLY  communi¬ 
ty  papers,  gross  nearly  break  even 
$90,000.  Easily  doubled.  Could  go 
weekly.  No  competition,  Olympics 
coming  up.  Out  of  town  owner  will 
consider  investors.  Inquiries  to 
Box  33,  Waterbury,  NY  11590. 

Three  profitable  maritime  Canadian  re¬ 
source  publications.  Registered  second 
cbss,  code  3.  Excellent  potential  in  limited 
print  competition  market.  $1 .5  x  gross. 
Reply  Box  6133,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  in  high  growth  California  market. 
$400,000  net  sales.  Strong  account  and 
reader  base.  Respond  to  Box  61 25,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Nature  is  a  source  of  strength.  We 
know  the  sunshine  and  touch  the  earth. 
We  have  ears  to  listen  to  the  secrets. 
We  need  only  to  learn  how. 

Arthur  Dobrin 
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NEWSPAPER  FOR  SA1£ 


EDITOR/entrepreneur  seeks  small 
Zone  2  daily.  Write  in  confidence. 
Box  6124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Fox  Your  Ad 
(212)929-1259 


NEWSPAPER  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper 
and  have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000? 
Write  Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  are  a  sntall  community  newspap¬ 
er  group  that  believes  in  local 
autonomy. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


IBM  SYSTEM  36  -  B-24 
2  -  256K  leads 
2  -  200  mb  drives 
3-3180  monitors 
1 1  -  5251  monitors 
IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
character 

IBM  Tope  Drive  8809 
EDP  Equipment  7960  Feature 
Best  offer 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  11  W.  19th  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10011. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOpHcal 
310/372-0372 


Addressing  machine  Kirk  Rudy  310 
6'  conveyor,  does  3x5  to  14x14  inch 
stock.  Steal  it  $4,200.  (802) 
584-3018. 

INSERTERS 

1975  Kansa  320  2  into  1  inserter 
1 985  Kansa  320  7  into  1  w/ double  out 
1985  Kansa  480  6  into  1  inserter  w/ 
double  out 

1 973  Muller  Martini  227E  3  into  1  inserter 

1974  227S  4  into  1  inserter 

2  1983  227S  3  into  1  inserters 
1974  227E  4  into  1 
2  1977  227S  6  into  1 
1980  227S  5  into  1 
1985  227S  5  into  1 

All  equipment  available  immediately. 
MidAmerica  Graphics  Inc.  (800) 
356-4886 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
Crews  and  Phones 
Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 

J.  BIENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 

_ (313)  673-9533 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists 
in  our  twentieth  year.  (XIA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 


WE  ARE  A  SMALL  community  newspaper 
group  looking  to  buy  a  newspoper  or  a 
group  of  newspapers  in  the  Carolina's  or 
Georgio.  We  are  interested  in  papers 
with  a  circulation  from  2,500  to 
1 5,000.  Contact  Stephen  Moody  at  (3 1 8) 
266-2100  or  write  to  PO  Box  4033-C, 
Lafayette,  LA  70502. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


100%  Financing  for  this  Central 
Massachusetts  weekly.  Long-established 
property.  Idyllic  New  England  commu¬ 
nity.  West  Virginia  weekly.  Old-line  pa¬ 
per.  Solid  opportunity.  Both  are  ioeal 
owner-operator  situations,  (or  publisher 
willing  to  wear  several  hots.  Contact: 
Larry  Grimes,  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  (301 ) 
540-0636. 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrodes  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts 
and  accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REAAANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Stondlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUWRITER  88TG 
TYPESET  PACKAGE 

Two  (2)  Compugraphic  Compuwriter 
88TG  phototypesetting  units  (fonts  in¬ 
cluded),  Compugraphic  800-Zebra 
processor,  CompuKwik  processor,  1- 
year  supply  of  processing  chemicals  and 
additional  ZRC  typeset  paper,  all  in  good 
condition,  manufocturer  maintained.  You 
must  arrange  shipment.  Price  $10,000 
060.  Contact  Publisher,  The  Reporter, 
Florida  Keys  (305)  852-3216. 

UNOTRON  202,  basic  machine  w/1 
additional  disk  drive  and  accompany¬ 
ing  1  LogE  Linel  7A  and  1  LogE 
Linel  developers.  Best  offer. 

Call  Colin  Phillips  (212)  675-4380 
or  write  Editor  &  Publisher,  1 1  West 
19th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10011. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


MONOTYPE  LASERCOMP  EXPRESS 
82  TYPESETTERS 

Two  Machines,  Models,  13108  and 
13128 

Includes:  Control  Computer  with 
128kb  of  memory,  dual  500/1000 

1  pi  resolution,  macro  floppy  disk 
drive,  universal  on-line  interface, 
168  MB  Winchester  disk  drive,  nega¬ 
tive  enhancement  feature,  extra 
precision  lens,  system  and  electron¬ 
ics,  feed  cassette,  power  take-up 
cassette,  automatic  cut  knife, 
pattern  generator  board,  Graph-Soft 
software,  turbo  RAM,  galley  step- 
over,  software  sizing  and  basic  oper¬ 
ating  software. 

2  Constant  Voltage  Transformers 
1  Spare  Supply  Cassette 

1  Spare  Power  Take-up  Cassette 

1  Visual  Display  Monitor 

Model  13128  is  fully  operational  and 
is  ready  for  production.  Model 
13108  needs  a  Computer  Automa¬ 
tion  and  M2322K  Hard  Disk  16  MB. 
These  parts  can  be  purchased  for 
approximately  $5,900.  Name  and 
address  available  upon  request. 
Machines  can  be  made  Postscript 
with  purchase  of  RIP. 

Price:  Both  machines  as  is  $39,000, 
or  Model  13128,  $28,500  and 
Model  13108,  $14,000. 

Interested  parties,  call  Ron  Murdock, 
Production  Manager,  Union  Leader 
Corp.,  Manchester,  NH  03109. 
(603)  668-4321,  X515. 


DON'T  SEa  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

FOR  SALE:  5/u  Goss  Community 
$80,000;  8/u  factory  rebuilt  Harris 
VI 5A,  best  offer;  2/u  News  King, 
$31 ,500;  Goss  Urbanite  6/u;  1 982  5/u 
Harris  VI 5A. 

Tel  913/362-8888  Fox  913/362-8901 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL 
TABER 

(404)  552-1528FAX  (404)  552-2669. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Any  Web  Press,  single  units  or  folders, 
bindry  equipment. 

(510)  443-2400. 

WANTED 

Muller-Martini  inserters  227S. 
(800)  356-4886. 


1993 

Editor<S?Publisher 

Market  Guide 

ON  SALE  NOW 

Tocnkryautcopycoiuactaur 
{SnUkitian  Department  at 

(212)  675-4380 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

TELEA4ARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 

TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
Our  name  soys  it  all. 

(313)  585-0018 

THE  ALTMAN  MARKETING  GROUP, 
INC.  specializing  in  quality  telemark¬ 
eting  for  newsppers. 

(407)  774-8408. 

WHAT'S  HOT? 

T.M.C.  Usage  and  delivery  audits 
Conversions  and  upgrades 
Customer  service  calls 
Call  VER-A-FAST,  The  Customer 
Connection 
l-(800)  327-8463 


CONSULTANTS 


ARE  YOU  GETTING  EVERYTHING  YOU 
CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSROOM? 
Former  daily  editor  will  evaluate  con¬ 
tent,  staffing  with  an  eye  toward  im¬ 
proving  quality,  productivity.  Specialist 
in  small  and  medium-size  papers.  Write 
Mike  Wallace  News  Consulting,  512 
Capitola  Ave.,  Suite  100,  Capitola,  CA 
95010,  or  call  (408)  479-1757. 

EXPERIENCED,  successful  publisher  of 
shoppers  and  weekly  newspapers  seeks 
opportunity  to  help  with  start-ups  only. 
Great  track  record.  Your  only  costs: 
percentage  plus  expenses.  Send  to  Box 
6129,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  OVER  20  YEARS  I  worked  and 
managed  all  areas  of  operations  in  the 
daily,  weekly,  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing  industry.  Let  my  experience  work  (or 
you.  Call  Bill,  (908)  409-2880. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps, 
copy  writing  and  graphic  design  (or 
newspapers.  Consulting  (or  startups 
and  niche  publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

"Daily  Service  Contracts’ 

"One  Time  Service’ 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  para¬ 
llel  drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hoor  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

METRO  aUNDER  EXCHANGE 

NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 

(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 

PLACE  YOUR  BET 
ON  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

...We  bet  you'll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or 
systems  used  in  newspaper  production  (or  you're  a 
Publisher  with  surplus  equipment  on  your  hands)  E&P 
Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to  make  (or  save)  some  easy 
money. 

E&P's  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people 
your  looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your  paper. 
And,  Positions  Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E&P 
Classified  ads  get  results! 


ADVERTISING 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

The  Department  of  Communication 
invites  applications  for  a  tenure- 
track  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  IN 
MEDIA  STUDIES  for  fall,  1993. 

Applicants  should  have  a  Ph.D.  or 
comparable  terminal  degree,  an  active 
scholarly  research  program,  and  be  high¬ 
ly  qualified  for  teaching  in  media 
studies.  We  are  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  applicants  whose  teaching  and 
research  combine  critical  and  concep¬ 
tual  approaches  to  media  in  a  program  of 
studies  and  service  projects  that  have 
practical  implications  for  social 
justice. 

The  primary  teaching  responsibili¬ 
ties  include  studio  and/or  field 
video  production  (with  ample  profes¬ 
sional  staff  support)  in  which  produc¬ 
tion  experience  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
understanding  the  medium  and  the 
institutions  employing  it.  Instructional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  also  include  courses  in 
which  students  apply  historical  and  crit¬ 
ical  analyses  to  understand  communi¬ 
cation,  media,  and  society.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be  engaged 
in  (or  show  promise  (or  engaging  in) 
teaching,  research,  and  service  focus¬ 
ing  on  topics  where  media  studies 
converge  with  issues  of  social 
justice. 

Please  send  a  letter  of  application,  a 
curriculum  vitae,  samples  of  research, 
and  evidence  of  teaching  effectiveness, 
and  hove  three  letters  of  recommendation 
forwarded.  Applications  will  be 
received  until  the  position  is 
filled.  To  be  sure  of  full  considera¬ 
tion,  send  all  materials  by  JANUARY 
1,  1993  to: 

Dr.  Barnett  Pearce,  Chair 
Department  af  Communication 
Loyola  University  of  Chicago 
6525  North  Sheridan  Road 
Chicago,  IL  60626 

Lcwala  University  of  Chicago  is  an 
Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Employer.  Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master's 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated  excellence  in  journalism. 
Assistantships.  Write  Journalism  Dept., 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call 
(205)  348-7155.  AA/EOE. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

The  Department  of  Communication 
invites  applications  for  a  tenure- 
track  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF 
JOURNAUSM  for  Fall,  1993. 

Applicants  should  have  a  Ph.D.  or 
comparable  terminal  degree,  credentials 
in  both  the  scholarly  study  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  professional  experience,  an 
active  scholarly  research  program,  and 
be  highly  qualified  for  teaching  in 
journalism.  We  are  particularly 
interested  in  candidates  whose  inter¬ 
ests  engage  the  critical  assessment  of 
journalistic  institutions  and 
practices,  the  possibilities  and 
responsibilities  of  journalism  in 
issues  of  social  justice,  and  the 
journalist's  role  in  sustaining  the 
quality  of  public  discourse  in  demo¬ 
cratic  goverment. 

Teaching  responsibility  include 
courses  in  jorunalistic  practices 
as  well  as  critical  assessments  of 
norms,  standards,  and  institutions. 
Research  and  service  activities 
will  be  facilitated  by  the  Department's 
National  Center  for  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Studies,  film  and  video  produc¬ 
tion  facilities,  WLUW-FM  (the 
University  radio  station)  and  the 
University's  cammitment  to  proso¬ 
cial  service  projects. 

Please  send  a  letter  of  application,  a 
curriculum  vitae,  samples  of  research, 
samples  of  professional  work,  and 
evidence  of  teaching  effectiveness,  and 
hove  three  tetters  of  recommendation 
forwarded.  Applications  will  be 
received  until  the  position  is 
filled.  To  be  sure  of  full  considera¬ 
tion,  send  all  materials  by  January 
1,  1993  to: 

Dr.  Barnett  Pearce,  Chair 
Department  of  Communication 
Loyola  University  of  Chicago 
6525  North  Sheridan  Ro<^ 
Chicago,  Illinois  60626 

Loyola  University  of  Chicago  is  an 
Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Employer.  Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 


Department  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Alabama  invites  nominations  and 
applications  (or  assistant  profes- 
sar,  tenure  track  position  in  Media 
Law/First  Amendment.  Candidates 
must  demonstrate  high  potential  to 
become  an  excellent  teacher,  publishing 
scholar  and  advisor  of  master's  and 
doctoral  students.  Additional  area  of 
leaching  expertise  such  as  reporting, 
editing,  mass  communication  desir¬ 
able.  Master's  degree  required,  Ph.D. 
and  professional  media  experience 
preferred.  Send  application,  vita  and 
three  letters  of  reference  to  Dr.  Jay 
Black,  Chair  of  Search  Committee, 
Department  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  AL 
35487-0172.  Women  and  minorities 
especially  invited  to  apply.  UA  is 
AA/EO  employer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

MEDIA  BROKERAGE- 
INVESTMENT  BANKING. 

Major  national  firm  seeks  Regional 
associates.  Shauld  possess  solid 
M&A  skills  and  be  very  well  connected. 
Strong  prospecting  and  sales  skills. 
Commission-only  with  solid  6-figure 
income  potential.  Contact:  Presi¬ 
dent,  PO  Box  442,  Clarksburg,  MD 
20871 . 

SAVANNAH,  GA  COMMUNITY  Bl- 
WEEKLY  seeks  associate  publisher 
with  very  strong  sales,  organization¬ 
al  skills.  Must  be  good  with  local 
and  agency  accounts,  oversee  day-to-day 
$27,000  draw.  Resume  to  Box  33, 
Waterbury,  NY  1 1 590. 

^SENIOR  MEDIA 

LENDING  ASSOCIATE 
National  media  brokerage  firm  seeks 
partner  to  establish  media  financing 
division.  Candidate  should  have 
extensive  finance  and/or  lending  experi¬ 
ence,  with  solid  source  contacts. 
Commission-only  position  with 
superior  earnings  potential.  Contact: 
President,  PO  Box  442,  Clarksburg, 
MD  20871 . 

ADVERTISING 

AD  DIREQOR 

We  are  seeking  an  o^ressive,  moti¬ 
vated  results-oriented  leader.  Candi¬ 
date  must  hove  proven  track  record. 
15,000  7-day  daily  in  Zone  5.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Don  J.  Manaher,  Publisher,  The  News- 
Dispatch,  121  W.  Michigan  Blvd., 
Michigan  City,  IN  46360. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  South¬ 
ern  Minnesota  7,400  6-day  AM  daily 
with  Sunday  and  18,000  Shapper. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  individual 
with  strong  sales  and  leadership 
skills  to  join  our  management  team 
in  a  fine  community.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  history  in  confi¬ 
dence  to,  Steven  Gall,  Publisher, 
Owotonna,  Minnesota  55060. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Edwards  Publications  is  seeking  an 
experienced  manager  for  one  of  its  Iowa 
weeklies  with  accompanying  shopper. 
Good  people  skills  required.  Must  be 
experienced  at  motivating  staff  and 
developing  strategies.  We  offer  a  compe¬ 
titive  salary  and  growth  opportunity 
with  aggressive  group  having  publica¬ 
tions  in  five  states.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Edwards  Publica¬ 
tions,  Box  1 1 93,  Seneca,  SC  29679, 
Attn:  AD  MGR. 

ADVERTISING/MARKETING 

DIREQOR 

Family  owned  progressive  seven-day 
newspaper  seeks  an  aggressive 
hard  working  individual  to  head  its  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  departments. 
Duties  will  also  include  marketing  and 
promotion  activities.  Located  in  a  uni¬ 
versity  community,  this  20K  daily  offers 
a  lucrative  compensation  package.  Send 
resume  along  with  cover  letter  including 
salary  history  in  confidence  to:  Box 
6142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  &  AD  SERVICES  MANAGER 
The  Solina  Journal,  a  30,CXX)  daily,  seeks 
a  Classified  Manager  strong  in  super¬ 
visory  and  sales  experience.  Involved  in 
training,  administration  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  telemar¬ 
keting  and  customer  service.  Direct  su¬ 
pervision  of  3  inside  telemarketers,  5 
customer  service  reps  and  works  closely 
with  an  outside  sales  staff  of  8.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Jane 
Glenn,  Advertising  Director,  The  Solina 
Journal,  PO  Box  740,  Solina,  KS  67402. 

RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 
North  Jersey's  fastest  growing  newspap¬ 
er  Morris  County's  DAILY  RECORD 
needs  competitive,  marketing-oriented 
soles  manager  to  lead  retail  staff  to  new 
heights.  If  you  have  a  solid  track 
record  in  media  sales  and  management 
(newspaper  prePd),  know  how  to  motivate 
and  train  salespeople,  have  developed 
innovative  sales  programs  and  stress 
the  basics,  you  may  be  the  person.  Fas-fax 
56,000  AM;  64,400  SUN.  Competi¬ 
tive  compensation  pockage.  Please  send 
your  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Michael  Squires 

DAILY  RECORD 

PO  Box  217,  Parsippany,  NJ  07054 
EOE 


Attention  Advertisers: 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
call  the  Classified  Advertising  Department  at 

(212)  675-4380 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Retail  odverlising  manager  needed  (or 
a  community  newspaper  in  t(ie  beautiful 
Pocific  Nomwesf.  Candidates  sfiould 
have  previous  success  in  major 
account  sales,  managing  and  motivat¬ 
ing  salespeople,  and  increasing  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  in  a  competitive  market. 
Great  opportunity  (or  tlie  right  individ¬ 
ual.  Please  submit  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Box  6145,  Editor  & 
Publislier. 

SALES  TRAINING  COORDINATOR 

Tf»e  Morning  Ncvks  Tribune  in  Tacoma, 
Washington  is  seeking  a  Sales  Training 
Coordinator  to  develop  and  train  a  60- 
person  advertising  sales  staff,  as  well  as 
new  advertising  employees,  and  other 
training  os  needed.  This  mid-level  man¬ 
agement  position  involves  scheduling 
and  conducting  seminars,  and  accom¬ 
panying  sales  staff  on  calls  as  requested. 
The  Coordinator  also  provides  general 
assistance  to  the  Business  Development 
Services  Dept,  in  support  of  all 
Advertising  soles. 


_ ADVERTISfNG _ 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Join  a  fifty-year  old  religious  advertis¬ 
ing  features  sales  company.  Truly  best 
in  the  field.  Minnesota  area  now  open. 
Become  one  of  sixteen  self-motivated  of¬ 
fice  supported  executives.  Excellent  draw 
commission  to  travel  established  ac¬ 
counts  ond  initiate  new  ones.  Please 
send  resume  in  confidetKe  to  Keister- 
Williams,  PO  Box  8005,  Charlottesville, 
VA  22906. 


THE  STEPHENVILLE  EMPIRE- 
TRIBUNE  has  an  opportunity  for  the 
right  person  to  lead  its  advertising 
sales  department.  Advertising  direc¬ 
tor  will  be  highly  involved  in  sales, 
must  be  creative,  promotional  sales 
oriented  and  have  a  burning  desire  to 
move  up  in  our  group  of  newspapers. 
Current  advertising  director  set  to 
publish  one  of  our  daily  publications. 
Send  resume  to:  E.  Wilson  Koeppel, 
Publisher,  Stephenville  Empire- 
Tribune,  PO  Box  958,  Stephenville, 
Texas  76401 . 

ART/GRAPHICS 

ART  DIREaOR 


Qualifications  include  a  minimum  5 
years  advertising  experience,  preferably 
in  a  newspaper  environment.  Proven 
training/mentor  and  leadership  ability 
a  must.  Excellent  oral  and  written  com¬ 
munication  skills.  Ability  to  transpose 
marketing  and  research  information  into 
sales  benefits. 

An  excellent  sabry  and  benefit  package 
for  the  right  person. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
to:  Gary  Standridge,  The  Morning  News 
Tribune,  PO  Box  1 1000,  Tacorrra,  WA 
9841 1 . 


Publishing  company  seeks  art  director 
for  research  and  promotion  department. 
Layout,  design,  typesetting,  paste-up, 
camera/photo,  print  shop,  coordination. 
Will  produce  sales  literature,  i.e., 
brochures,  (act  sheets,  rate  cards,  graphs, 
charts  and  maps.  Requires  art  de¬ 
gree,  minimum  3  years  experience  in 
print  media  as  artist  or  art  director. 
Macintosh,  Quark,  Paginator  and 
Freehand  required.  Copywriting  is  a 
plus.  SeruJ  resume,  salary  history  to: 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Publishing  Co.,  1210 
N.  Azusa  Canyon  Road,  West  Covina, 
CA  91790,  Attn:  Art  Director. 


IT'S  A  CLASSIFIED 
SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  wont  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
with  an  attached  note 
listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you 
do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach. 

If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering 
is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 

When  you  need  Classified, 
we're  here  -  every  week! 


ART/GRAPHICS _ 

PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/Art 
Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Southern  California's  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper  is  seeking  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  get  it  done,  team  player  to  lead  the 
circulation  staff  to  achieve  exception¬ 
al  results.  If  you  are  an  experienced 
circulation  professional  with  promo¬ 
tions,  marketing  and  management  experi¬ 
ence,  as  well  as,  the  personal  drive  to  get 
it  done;  we  have  an  unequaled  opportu¬ 
nity  for  you.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary,  a  significant  incentive  plan,  and 
excellent  benefit  package.  Send  your 
resume,  salary  history,  a  cover  letter 
telling  us  why  you  are  the  best  candidate 
for  this  position,  and  a  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  6101,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
All  applications  will  be  kept  in 
strict  confidence. 


OUTSIDE  SALES 

Seeking  an  independent  contractor  to 
sell  new  subscriptions  door  to  door/ 
phones  or  both.  Tired  of  poor  quality  and 
charge-back  games.  Need  quality  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  fair  price.  No  fly  by  nights, 
please.  Weekly  experience  a  plus.  Zone  2. 
Send  pertinent  information  to  Box 
6128,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

CITY  EDITOR 

Take-charge  person  for  Ohio  award¬ 
winning  staff  of  36,000  daily; 
47,000  Sunday.  Priorities  include 
aggressive  news  approach,  sharp  edit¬ 
ing  skills,  attention  to  local 
content,  including  photo/graphics,  and 
development  of  staff.  Write:  Managing 
Editor,  News-Sun,  202  N.  Limestone 
St.,  Springfield,  OH  45501 . 

DATA  PROCESSING 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  needed  for  five-day 
daily  in  Lakeport,  CA,  about  2  1/2 
hours  north  of  San  Francisco.  Successful 
applicant  will  hove  excellent  grammar, 
editing  and  layout  skills,  and  be  able 
to  work  well  with  young  staff.  Must  also 
understand  small  town  values.  Usually 
four  10-hour  days  a  week;  night  work 
required.  Will  be  responsible  for  front 
page  and  community  pages.  Knowledge 
of  Microsoft  Word  and  Quark  XPress 
applications  on  Macs  a  big  plus. 
Recreational  opportunities  include  great 
hunting  and  fishing,  camping  and  hik¬ 
ing.  If  you  need  the  throb  of  a  metrop¬ 
olis,  don't  apply.  Competitive  salary  and 
benifits.  Send  resume,  work  samples  to 
Michael  Molligan,  Lake  County  Record- 
Bee,  PO  Box  849,  Lakeport,  CA  95453. 

COPY  EDITOR  -  The  Shelbyville  News, 
an  award-winning  1 1 ,500  circulation 
PM  daily  in  central  Indiana  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  on  experienced  copy  editor. 
We  are  seeking  candidates  with  a  min¬ 
imum  of  3  to  5  years  of  daily  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Candidate  must  hove 
strong  editing  skills,  a  good  grasp  of 
AP  style  and  must  be  accurate  and  fast 
on  deadline.  Layout/design  skills  a  plus. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  explain¬ 
ing  why  you're  the  right  copy  editor  for 
our  newspaper,  along  with  at  least  six 
references  to  Roger  L.  Mosher,  Editor, 
The  Shelbyville  News,  PO  Box  750, 
Shelbyville,  IN  46176. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  Southern 
statewide,  metropolitan  daily.  Should 
hove  generally  conservative  views,  im¬ 
mense  writing  talent  or  promise  thereof, 
youthful  style,  zest  for  opinionating, 
sense  of  humor,  analytical  ability,  thick 
skin.  Some  administrative  duties,  proof¬ 
reading  involved.  Knowledge  of  business, 
economics  helpful.  Send  resume  to  Box 
6135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  5  AWARD-WINNING  WEEKLY 
newspaper  is  looking  for  an  editor.  If  you 
are  innovative,  hove  fresh  ideas,  and  can 
take  charge,  send  your  resume  to:  B,  PO 
Box  100,  Blue  Earth,  MN  56013. 


NEWSPAPER 
SYSTEM  DEVELOPERS 


If  you're  a  cut  above,  we  have  an  exceptional  career  opportunity  for  you. 

We're  Collier-Jackson,  the  leading  provider  of  business  software  to 
the  newspaper  indus^.  Continuing  growth  has  created  several 
outstanding  opportunities  on  our  systems  development  team. 

We're  looking  for  serious  developers  with  3-5  years  of  significant 
experience  in  newspaper  applications.  We're  a  COBOL  shop  and 
support  HP,  IBM,  arid  VAX  applications.  Candidates  with  expertise 
in  any  of  these  environments  and  working  knowledge  of  UNIX,  client/ 
server  and  SQL  will  be  considered  first.  A  Bachelor's  degree  is 
desired. 

If  you  are  seeking  a  challer^ing  and  exciting  career  opportunity  in  a 
people-oriented,  non-smoking  environment,  send  resume  to:  Collier- 
Jackson,  Inc.,  Attn:  HR  Manager,  3707  W.  Cherry  St.,  Tampa,  FL 
33607.  equal  opportunity  employer 

■■■■“  CompuServe 

Cdlier- Jackson 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$7.00  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-SS.SS  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3.96  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Acid  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  sen4ce. 
Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  Insertion:  1  time,  $85;  2  to  5  times,  $80; 
6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65;  52  times,  $60, 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


No.  of  Insertions:  _ Amount  Enclosed;  $ _ 

EditorS’Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


COPY  EDITOR:  Progressive  19,000 
daily  in  Southern  Oregon  seeks  copy 
editor.  Top-notch  editing  and  hecxlline- 
writing  skills  are  musts.  Solid 
page  design  and  Mac  experierKe  are 
pluses.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
samples  by  December  1 5  to  Jim  Mitch¬ 
ell,  News  Editor,  Daily  Courier,  PO 
Box  1468,  Grants  Pass,  OR  97526. 
Western  states  applicants  only. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER:  The  Daily  Gazette 
is  an  independently  owned  60,000- 
plus  circulation  AM  daily  and  SurKloy 
located  in  upstate  New  York  near 
Albany.  We  seek  an  experienced 
jcxjrrxilist  to  write  editorials  and  edit 
copy.  Experience  as  editorial  writer  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  not  required.  Send  resume 
and  writing  samples  to:  Art  dayman. 
Editorial  Page  Editor,  The  Daily 
Gazette,  PO  Box  1090,  Schenectady, 
NY  12301. 

EDITOR,  retired  or  semi,  to  work  full  or 
part-time  on  a  start-up  newsletter  cri¬ 
tiquing  the  frequently  poor  business/ 
economic  reporting  being  done  by  the 
press,  TV  included.  Send  resume  to  Box 
6134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_  Media 

Grapevine 

You  hMTd  t  on  tw  grapewte 

Daily  Report  To  The 
Newspaper  Industryl 
Serving  Reporters,  Editors. 
Photographers,  Graphic  Artists, 
Managing  Editors  &  Entry  Level. 

Information  Placed  Directly  by 
Newspapers. 

Since  1990  By  Rauch  and 
Associates.  Inc. 

1-900-787-7800 

$1 .95  per.  min. 

117W  HvneonBNS  $t>RoorSiMR447 
CrKago.lL606a6A««r«a»cei2-3mr» 


CrKMo.  IL  sow  Average  d 
AvgCoM  tSaSlAjMtSaa 
ptione  MM  tSyMraoroMi 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/ 
levels.  Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  P(I) 
Box  40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20016;  (703) 
506-4400. 


Weekly  newspaper  group  located  in  Zone 


itorto  lead  its  busy  news  stoff.  Applicants 
must  hove  proven  managerial  skills,  pro¬ 
gressive  layout  and  graphics  sense,  a 
solid  vision  of  the  role  of  suburban  news¬ 
papers  in  todo/s  media  mix  and  the 
ability  to  select  and  motivate  talented 
reporters. 

Our  competition  is  good.  We  want  to  be 
better.  Compensation  commensurate  with 
experience.  Full  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  samples  to  Box  6120,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ZONE  6  DAILY  (29,000  AM)  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  creative,  self-storting  news 
editor  capable  of  maintaining  the  high 
standards  that  hove  earned  us  notional 
and  state  recognition. 

Candidate  must  have  at  least  two  years 
daily  newspaper  experience,  strong 
layout  skills  artd  know  how  to  use  color 
and  graphics.  Experience  with  a  pagina¬ 
tion  system  is  a  plus. 

News  editor  will  manage  a  young  staff  of 
five  (four  copy  editors  and  a  graphics 
artist),  compile  the  daily  news 
budget,  and  pbn  and  produce  the  Sunday 
paper. 

Solid  news  judgment  and  a  knowledge  of 
notional  and  foreign  news  events  are 
essential. 

Please  send  resume  and  samples  of  your 
work  to  Gary  Newsom,  Managing  Editor, 
Odessa  Amwican,  PO  Box  2952,  Odes¬ 
sa,  TX  79760-2952. 


AHENTION  ADVERTISERS 

Due  to  the  holidays,  new  deadlines  will 
be  in  effect  for  the  following  issues. 


ISSUE 


Dec.  26 


In-Column 

DEADLINE 

Dec.  18, 12  noon 
Dec.  23,  1 2  noon 


Display 

DEADLINE 

Dec.  17,5PM 
Dec.  22,  5PM 


E&P's  offices  will  be  closed  on 
December  24th,  25th, 
31st  and  January  1st. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


ENTERTAIN  OUR  READERS! 

A  growing,  progressive,  medium-sized 
Zone  9  doily  neMs  o  proven  designer/ 
copy  editor  who  knows  entertainment. 
Pagination  and  entertainment  reporting 
booiground  helpful.  Also  looking  lor 
talented  entertainment  writer  with  up  to  2 
yeors  experierKe.  Clips,  resumes,  by 
Dec.  11,  to  Box  6139,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MAJOR  BROOKLYN-BASED  weekly 
newspaper  has  the  following  immediate 
full-time  positions  available  in  the  ed¬ 
itorial  department;  Staff  reporters/wri¬ 
ters  cmd  copy  editors.  For  immediate 
consideration,  secxJ  resume  to:  GPO  Box 
1734,  Brooklyn,  NY  11201. 


UBRARY  MANAGER 

The  Seattle  Times  is  seeking  a  News 
Library  Manager. 

The  Library  Manager,  as  port  of  News 
Department  management,  establishes  li¬ 
brary  objectives  and  priorities,  manages 
operating  arxl  capital  budgets,  partici¬ 
pates  in  exploration  of  new  technolo¬ 
gies  and  managers  revenue-producing 


Qualifications  are:  Five  years  combined 
professional/supervisory  experience.  A 
masters  degree  in  library  or  information 
scietKe  is  preferred  but  not  nrandotory. 

We're  looking  for  o  realistic  visionary  who 
leads  by  word  and  by  example,  nas  a 
varied  professional  bockgrourid  and  ex¬ 
cellent  interpersonal  skills. 

To  apply  for  this  position,  send  a  letter  of 
application,  o  resume,  salary  requirements 
and  references  to: 

JJ  Wilkerson 
Human  Resources  Dept. 

Seattle  Times 
PO  Box  70 
Seattle,  WA  981 1 1 


MAILROOM  MANAGER/MECHANIC 
Group  of  quality  weeklies.  Zone  2,  has  on 

ring  for  a  top-notch  manoger/me- 
ic.  Responsible  for  busy  night- 
side/doyside  operation.  Muller-Martini, 
Cheshire,  newspaper  mailroom  exper¬ 
ierKe  a  must.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Edward  Kelley,  Circulation 
Director,  Princeton  Packet,  PO  Box  350, 
Princeton,  NJ  08542.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

MIDWEST  Monday-Saturday  PM, 
20,000  circulation,  looking  for  experi- 
erKed  photographer.  ExperierKe  may  be 
in  form  of  solid  internship.  We  run 
page  1  color  daily.  You'll  handle  as¬ 
signed  shots,  enterprising,  developing 
B&W  and  color.  Direct  clips  and  resume 
to  Joyce  McCullough,  NevvsTribune,  426 
Seco^  Street,  LaSalle,  IL  61 301 . 

We  must  have  courage  to  bet  on 
our  ideas,  to  take  the  calculated 
risk,  and  to  act.  Eveiyday  living 
requires  courage  if  life  is  to  be 
effective  and  bring  happiness. 

Maxwell  Mahz 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartosh  Publica¬ 
tions,  7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd 
floor,  Philodelphia,  PA  19142. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


MORNING  NEWSPAPER  seeking  ex¬ 
perienced  pressroom  foreman.  We  are  a 
two  shift  operation  with  two  dailies,  sev¬ 
eral  weeklies  and  commercial  print- 
irtg.  Candidate  must  have  at  least  10 
years  experience  on  Goss  Urbanite  or 
other  Goss  offset  related  presses.  Box 
6141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PLANT  MANAGER 

Successful  publishing  company  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  experierKed  and  talented  indi¬ 
vidual  to  lead  our  production  operations 
in  Zone  9. 

This  individual  will  be  responsible  for 
all  production  processes  to  include  fa¬ 
cilities  OKiintenance,  composing,  press¬ 
room  and  bindery. 

The  professional  we  seek  should  possess 
demonstrated  skills  in  the  printing 
i  ndustry  to  i  nclude  knowledge  of  new  tech¬ 
nologies,  equipment  and  processes  with 
emphasis  in  press  and  bindery  opera¬ 
tions.  Previous  production  experience 
i  n  a  top  management  role  required .  Exper¬ 
ience  with  quality  programs,  waste 
production  and  continuous  improvement 
a  plus. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  benefits 
package.  Please  submit  resume  with 
salary  history  to:  Box  6143,  Editor 
&  Puolisher. 


GREAT  OPfORTUNITY  for  person  who 
wants  to  move  up.  Must  be  energetic,  able 
to  supervise,  sell,  train.  Our  Zone  6 
daily  w/weeklies  will  give  you  good 
opportunity  for  growth.  Send  salary 
requirements  and  resume  to  Mr.  Cain,  PO 
Box  1999,  Sulphur,  LA  70664. 


TRAINING 


RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  an  experienced  training 
professional  with  a  successful  track 
record  to  help  us  attract  and  develop  the 
most  tolented,  educated,  motivated  and 
successful  media  sales  team  in  the 
Raleigh-Durham  market. 

This  newly  created  position  requires 
someone  with  skills  to  build  a  program 
from  the  ground  up.  Primary  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  the  maximization  of  revenue 
through  employee  development.  The 
ideal  candidate  has  teaching  or  train¬ 
ing  experience,  a  sales  background  and 
a  proven  history  of  team-building. 
Excellent  written  and  oral  communica¬ 
tion  skills,  strong  interpersonal  skills  and 
proven  leadership  are  a  must. 
Background  in  psychology  and  total 
quality  management  are  a  plus.  If  you 
meet  these  qualifications  and  want  fo  be 
a  part  of  one  of  the  fastest  growing  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country,  send  your  resume 
and  salary  history  to; 

Jim  McClure 
Advertising  Director 
The  News  &  Observer 
PO  Box  191 
Raleigh,  NC  27602 


RESEARCH  DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 


The  Washington  Post  is  seeking  a  pragmatic  and  seasoned 
market  researcher  with  at  least  five  years  of  management 
experience  preferably  accompanied  by  an  MBA,  to  manage  a 
particularly  busy  section  of  our  Research  Department. 

This  person  needs  to  be  enthusiastic  about  developing  and 
communicating  actionable  marketing  information.. .must  have 
excellent  written  and  oral  communication  skills.. .and  have  a 
successful  track  record  in: 

-Developing  both  quantitive  and  qualitative  marketing  and 
media-related  research  projects  -  from  problem  form¬ 
ulation  through  the  writing  and  oral  presentation  of 
concise  final  reports. 

-Evaluating  research  suppliers,  negotiating  their  contracts 
and  monitoring  their  performance. 

-Mining  a  variety  of  media  and  marketing  data  bases 
for  information  to  support  advertising  sales. 

Your  responsibilities  would  include: 

-Managing  several  other  research  professionals. 

-Developing  and  producing  publications  that  would 
graphically  position  media,  demographics  and  product-usage 
potential  for  the  Washington  marketplace. 

-Handling  a  multitude  of  inquiries  from  advertisers  ,  agencies 
and  The  Post's  sales  staff 

-Serving  as  the  research  liaison  with  Advertising  and 
Promotion  Departments. 

You  would  be  in  a  fast-paced  stimulating  environment, 
working  with  a  congenial  and  talented  staff  in  downtown 
Washington.  Compensation  includes  an  attractive  base  salary 
and  comprehensive  benefits. 

If  you  have  strong  qualifications  and  are  a  dynamic  individual 
who  would  like  prompt,  confidential  consideration,  please 
send  your  resume  and  salary  history  to: 


Attn:  Personnel  Department/CW 
1150  15th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20071 


The  Washington  Post  is  an  Equal  Employment/ Affirmative  Action  Employer 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 
IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 

TUESDAY  NOON  (EST)  FOR  FOLLOWING 
SATURDAY  ISSUE 
PI  A^i^lFIFD  ni'^PI  AY 

FRIDAY  5PM  (EST)  8  DAYS  PRIOR  TO  PUBLICATION 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Accomplished  Publisher/GM,  early 
40's,  seeks  new  challenge.  Experienced  in 
weeklies,  shoppers,  dailies,  print¬ 
ing.  Outstanding  P  &  L  performer  with 
excellent  marketing  and  people  skills. 
(404)  473-8944. 

PUBLISHER  strong  in  marketing, 
generatingrevenueand  expense  reduction 
seeks  to  apply  20  years  experience  to  new 
challenge  on  weekly  group  or  small-to- 
mid  size  daily.  Send  to  Box  6108, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN 
34-year-old  experienced,  aggressive 
Retail  Ad  Salesman  looking  to  relo¬ 
cate  in  a  sales/managerial  posi¬ 
tion.  Demonstrated  sales  expertise  in 
highly  competitive  markets.  Phone 
(714)  645-4840,  ext.  513. 

RETAIL  MANAGER/ 
ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
Mid-sized  daily  has  decided  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  an  experintent  -  no  managers 
in  the  od  department.  Because  of  this, 
the  manager  is  available.  Supervises 
over  30  employees.  The  paper  has  had 
an  eight  percent  gain  in  revenue  this  year. 
He  has  been  with  his  present  employ¬ 
er  since  January  of  1990.  Previous  ex¬ 
perience  includes  almost  six  years  with 
Gannett,  four  of  them  as  Classified 
Manager.  Over  ten  years  of  news¬ 
paper  experience.  BA,  nrarried.  Looking 
for  a  place  to  put  roots. 

It  is  importont  to  note  that  if  you  hire 
this  candidate,  there  will  be  NO  fee. 
His  present  employer  has  already  done 
so.  He  has  no  geographical  preference. 
If  you  would  like  more  information, 
please  contact; 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Centre 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877  FAX  (319)  359-8539 


CARTCXDNIST 


Award-winning,  nationally  syndicated 
Washington,  DC  based  cartoonist  seeks 
FT/PT  position  with  newspaper  or  chain  as 
capital-based  Editorial  Cartoonist.  Will 
work  via  fax  and  Federal  Express.  For 
samples  and  resume  call  (703)  361  -5437. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCUUTION 


PROFESSIONAL  CIRCULATOR  -  Eastern 
Zone  2.  Available  for  contract  services 
or  employment  to  suit  your  economies. 
(516)  588-2735. 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE,  AWARD-WINNING 
executive  editor  seeks  opportunity  in 
competitive  market.  Top  references, 
record  of  achievement.  Box  61 22, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONSERVATIVE  EDITOR  wants  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reinvent  "the  family  newspa¬ 
per"  in  major  ntarket.  Fight  declining 
circulation,  credibility  gap  with  truth,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  real  balance.  Send  to  Box 
6146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  offers  top  skills, 
solid  ethics,  daily  experience,  abil¬ 
ity  to  coach  others.  Eye  for  detail, 
strong  headlines,  sound  judgment, 
former  reporter,  humane  people  skills. 
Call  (206)  224-4408  home  or  (604) 
738-4409  messages. 

DO  YOUR  PART  to  turn  the  economy 
around:  HIRE  US!  Our  Zone  2  daily 
folded.  Help  two  aggressive,  deadline- 
conscious  reporters  off  the  unemployment 
line.  Great  references/clips.  Phone  Glenn 
(914)  888-0010  or  Mary  (914)  357- 
5190. 

EDITOR 

Hove  a  mid-sized  to  large  newspaper  that 
needs  quality,  energy  and  a  steady  guid¬ 
ing  hand?  In  30-plus  years.  I've  always 
been  employed,  always  run  a  quality 
newspaper  and  won  EVERY  prize. 
Seeking  new  challenge  and  a  good  com¬ 
munity,  in  that  order.  Box  61 44,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURE/GENERAL  Reporter  seeks 
position  in  small  town.  lO-t-  years 
experience.  Call  (316)  275-0883. 

Hard-working,  conscientious  copy 
editor  with  1 5  month's  vreekly  experience 
seeks  full-time  position  at  Ohio 
daily.  Excellent  ref^erKes.  Call  Martha 
at  (215)  825-0262. 


HEADLINES  THAT  SING,  layouts 
that  dance  -  at  the  hands  of  a  copy  editor 
with  an  eye  for  detail  and  accuracy.  BYU 
graduate  with  2  1/2  years  experience 
seeks  an  entry  level  position  on  a 
small  to  medium  size  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Call  (801)  377-4992;  leave 
message  for  Eric  Rutar. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR'S  position  sought  bv 
energetic,  experienced  editor/ writer.  Will 
relocate.  (305)  891-2595. 


Attention  Advertisers: 


SPORTS  DESK  PRO, 
nine  years  experience,  seeks  editing 
position  with  Zone  5,  8  or  9  daily  or 
magazine.  Sharp  as  Clemens,  valuable 
as  Ripken,  let  me  be  your  man  in  the 
clutch.  Lee  (407)  896-0477. 


SPORTS  REPORTER/EDITOR  at  nation's 
top  college  newspaper  seeks  job 
with  doily,  preferably  in  Zone  5.  Rick 
Weegman,  61 1 6  6th  Ave.  #308,  Osseo, 
MN  55369.  (612)  424-8355. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


10-year  PR  PRO  needs  a  job  in  NJ, 
NY,  PA.  Make  me  an  offer!  I  get 
results.  14  years  as  WSJ  editor. 
(609)  448-4894. 


Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  classified  od 
copy: 

-Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  section  of 
ads:  for  instance,  Equipment  &  Supplies-Phototypesetting; 
Industry  Services-Consultants;  Help  Wanted-Sales.  Help 
us  put  your  ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

-Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish  the  ad  to 
appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  is  required. 
-Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should  include 
the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you  wish  the  ad  to  be, 
as  well  as  how  many  weeks  the  ad  should  run. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 

E&P  Classified  Department 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  Joseph  R.  Bianco _ 

NEWSPAPER  TAKES  COURAGEOUS  STAND 


THE  TIME  HAD  come  to  take  a  stand, 
a  stand  unprecedented  in  the  1 48'year' 
history  of  the  newspaper. 

The  Oregonian  in  previous  years  had 
often  been  referred  to  as  the  “gray  old 
lady”  because  it  did  on  occasion  ven¬ 
ture  into  the  area  of  careful  delibera¬ 
tion  on  issues. 

It  has  also  been  accused  of  “giving 
in”  to  certain  business  interests,  a 
charge  that  always  fell  flat  for  non¬ 
substantiation. 

However,  in  all  my  years  with  the 
Oregonian  I  have  never  seen  a  step 
taken  as  courageous  as  when  we  stepped 
foru’ard  and  called  for  the  defeat  of  a 
piece  of  legislation  aimed  at  a  minority 
segment  of  our  community  —  the  ho¬ 
mosexual. 

In  the  recent  general  election  the 
Oregon  voter  was  asked  to  vote  on  a 
legislative  measure  that  would  have 
infringed  on  the  rights  of  gays  and 
lesbians. 

The  measure  stereotyped  homo¬ 
sexuals  as  child  abusers,  child  moles¬ 
ters,  sexual  recruiters  of  children, 
and  indecent  public  sexual  exhibi¬ 
tionists. 

The  measure  was  obviously  separat- 


(Bianco  is  director  of  special  projects/neuts 
for  The  Oregonian.) 
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ing  not  only  the  community  but  the 
state  as  well. 

Most  people  in  the  state  began 
choosing  sides  right  from  the  start  of 
the  Measure  9  campaign. 

The  editorial  page  of  the  Oregonian 
ran  a  series  of  12  very  short  editorials 
designed  to  deal  with  real-life  fears,  to 
shatter  myths,  and  to  show  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  allowing  a  pinched  or  big¬ 
oted  public  policy  to  prevail. 

Other  forces  in  the  community  be¬ 
gan  to  corral  their  energies  in  an  ef¬ 


fort  to  defeat  the  measure  which  was 
bringing  the  state  unpleasant  and  un¬ 
wanted  publication  from  around  the 
nation. 

Leading  the  fight  was  an  unexpected 
ally,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Oregon.  In  a  joint  statement  the 
Church’s  Archbishop  William  J.  Lev¬ 
ada  of  the  Portland  Archdiocese  and 
Bishop  Thomas  J.  Connolly  of  the 
Baker  Diocese  called  for  defeat  of  the 
measure. 

It  was  an  unexpected  wallop  which 
ran  counter  to  what  most  of  the  com¬ 
munity  had  expected.  It  surprised 
many  Catholics  and  non-Catholics 
alike. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Oregon 
had  been  against  the  distribution  of 
condoms  in  schools  and  was  an  arch¬ 
foe  of  abortion,  both  liberally  popular 
issues. 

Now,  with  its  denunciation  of  Mea¬ 
sure  9,  the  Church  had  sided  with  the 
liberal  wing  of  the  state. 

With  their  statement,  things  soon 
began  to  accelerate.  Opposition  to  the 
measure  grew,  but  not  fast  enough  for 
those  who  were  concerned  with  the 
consequences  of  passage. 

Several  weeks  before  the  election,  a 


group  of  leading  clergy  and  business 
leaders  asked  to  meet  with  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Oregonian, 
Fred  A.  Stickel  and  the  editor,  William 
A.  Hilliard.  The  group,  headed  by  Port¬ 
land  businessman  Ken  Lewis,  called  for 
unprecedented  action  by  the  newspa¬ 
per.  It  was  time  to  take  a  stand,  a  firm 
stand,  and  the  community  leaders  said 
there  was  no  alternative.  The  newspa¬ 
per  had  to  take  an  unprecedented  step. 

They  told  newspaper  executives 
they  felt  the  measure  so  unjust  that,  if 


passed,  the  consequences  would  be 
devastating  for  the  community,  the 
state,  and  those  concerned. 

Hilliard  met  with  his  senior  editors, 
who  concurred  that  the  situation  was 
drastic.  Appropriate  steps  had  to  be 
taken. 

With  the  full  support  of  his  editors, 
Fred  A.  Stickel  wrote  a  Page  One  mes¬ 
sage  addressed  “To  the  people  of  Ore¬ 
gon.” 

OnNov.  1, 1992,  two  days  before  the 
election,  the  Sunday  Oregonian  ran  the 
Page  One  message  calling  for  the  defeat 
of  Measure  9. 

Response  to  the  publisher’s  plea 
was  swift,  but  not  deadly. 

Some  canceled  their  subscriptions. 
The  newspaper’s  campaign  against 
the  measure  resulted  in  more  than 
200  “stops.”  However,  there  were  two 
who  came  aboard  as  new  subscribers 
because  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
paper. 

The  position  actually  resulted  in 
more  cancellations  than  the  newspa¬ 
per  had  received  when  it  increased  its 
subscription  rate,  according  to  a  news¬ 
paper  spokesman. 

The  consolation:  The  measure  lost 
atthepollsby  57%to43%.  REOT 


The  position  actually  resulted  in  more 
cancellations  than  the  newspaper  had  received 
when  it  increased  its  subscription  rate,  according  to 
a  newspaper  spokesman. 
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Review  and  Forecast  that  is... 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  once  again  publish  its  REVIEW  &  FORECAST  ISSUE,  JANUARY  2, 1993. 

Launch  your  1993  promotion  campaign  with  your  ad  in  this  informative  first-of-the-year  issue! 

Editorial  promises  to  be  exciting  as  ever  with  a  comprehensive  look  back  at  1992  and  an 
extensive  look  into  1993. 

Our  readers  look  forward  to  this  annual  opening  issue  with  enthusiasm  and  excitement.  This 
issue  helps  to  summarize  all  that  has  transpired  in  the  previous  year  and  helps  you  to  get  a 
head  start  in  preparing  for  the  year  to  come. 

Place  your  ad  in  this  issue  and  grab  the  attention  of  our  loyal,  informed  and  professional  readers 
of  the  newspaper  industry. 

Get  involved  with  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
of  E8LP*s  Review  &  Forecast  issue! 
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The  Holiday  Season  Means 
Profits  for  New  England  Retailers 

New  England  families  will  spend  an  average  of 
$436.00*  for  Christmas  gifts. 


The  Conference  Board  -  Christmas  Spending  1992. 


Advertise  in  these  New  England  Newspapers  to  tell 
consumers  where  to  spend  their  money. 
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